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‘A  MAN  of  formed  character’,  is  how  Conrad  described  him¬ 
self  in  a  letter.  ‘Certain  conclusions  remain  immovably  fixed  in 
my  mind,  but  I  am  no  slave  to  prejudices  and  formulas,  and  I 
shall  never  be.’  To  the  formation  of  these  conclusions  went  a 
keen  awareness  of  obligations  on  both  the  public  and  private 
planes  of  existence.  As  a  Pole,  an  inhabitant  of  that  country 
which,  in  1916,  existed  for  him  as  ‘a  spiritual  entity  as  definitely 
as  it  ever  existed  in  her  past’,  he  was  intensely  conscious  of  his 
incorporation  in  the  Western  tradition: 

Nothing  is  more  foreign  than  what  in  the  literary  world  is 
called  Sclavonism,  to  the  Polish  temperament  with  its 
tradition  of  self-government,  its  chivalrous  view  of  moral 
restraints  and  an  exaggerated  respect  for  individual  rights: 
not  to  mention  the  important  fact  that  the  whole  Polish 
mentality.  Western  in  complexion,  had  received  its  training 
from  Italy  and  France  and,  historically,  had  always  re¬ 
mained  even  in  religious  matters,  in  sympathy  with  the 
most  liberal  currents  of  European  thought. 

(Author’s  Note  in  A  Personal  Record.) 

Thus  his  awareness,  as  an  expatriate,  of  being  ‘outside  the 
organized  scheme  of  society’  carried  with  it  the  compensation 
of  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  any  order  of  communal  life 
which  would  rcinvoke  the  moral  sanctions  of  his  Polish  child¬ 
hood: 


An  impartial  view  of  humanity  in  all  its  degrees  of  splend¬ 
our  and  misery  together  with  a  special  regard  for  the  rights 
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of  the  unprivileged  of  this  earth,  not  on  any  mystic  ground  • 
but  on  the  ground  of  simple  fellowship  and  honourable  | 
reciprocity  of  services,  was  the  dominant  characteristic  oft 
the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the  houses  which  I 
sheltered  my  hazardous  childhood  —  matters  of  calm  and 
deep  conviction  both  lasting  and  consistent,  and  removed 
as  far  as  possible  from  that  humanitarianism  that  seems  to  ; 
be  merely  a  matter  of  crazy  nerves  or  a  morbid  conscience. ; 

(Author’s  Note  in  A  Personal  Record.)  | 

This  order  of  communal  life,  this  manifestation  of  what  he 
implied  by  the  Western  spirit  at  its  best,  he  found,  of  course,  in 
the  loyalties  and  ethos  of  the  British  Merchant  Service.  The 
life  of  the  ship  made  overt  and  defined  demands  on  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  afforded  a  vital,  external,  stabilizing  force,  by  submission  I 
to  which  it  was  possible  to  achieve  a  measure  of  self-fulfilment 
It  introduced  him  to  a  community  of  men  ‘worthy  of  (his) 
undying  regard’. 

The  exacting  life  of  the  sea  has  this  advantage  over  the  life 
of  the  earth,  that  its  claims  are  simple  and  cannot  be 
avoided. 

{Chance.) 

All  this,  of  course,  is  commonplace  in  the  criticism  of  Conrad. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  Conrad’s  view  of  the 
particular  morality  of  the  life  at  sea.  It  comprised  something 
more  than  a  day-to-dayness  of  living,  though,  of  course,  it  was 
that  too:  ‘He  who  loves  the  sea  loves  also  the  ship’s  routine.’ 
‘There  is  health  in  it,  and  peace,  and  satisfaction  of  the  accomp¬ 
lished  round,’  something,  in  fact,  which  recalls  the  old  nual 
satisfactions  as  depicted  in  George  Bourne’s  Change  in  the  Village. 
For  it  also  involved  a  moral  obligation: 

A  Ship  is  a  creature  which  we  have  brought  into  the  world, 
as  it  were,  on  purpose  to  keep  us  up  to  the  mark.  In  her 
handling  a  ship  will  not  put  up  with  a  mere  pretender,  as, 
for  instance,  the  public  will  do  with  Mr.  X,  the  popular 
statesman,  Mr.  Y,  the  popular  scientist,  or  Mr.  Z,  the 
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popular  —  what  shall  we  say?  —  anything  from  a  teacher  of 
high  morality  to  a  bagman — who  have  won  their  little  race. 

( The  Mirror  of  the  Sea.) 

(The  contrast  with  the  looser  morality  of  the  larger  social 
world  is  worth  noting.)  And  the  spiritual  lesson  lies  in  the  for¬ 
getting  of  self: 

To  forget  one’s  self,  to  surrender  all  personal  feeling  in  the 
service  of  that  fine  art,  b  the  only  way  for  a  seaman  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  trust.  . . . 

{The  Mirror  of  the  Sea.) 

There  b  the  spiritual  fulfilment  of  good  work: 

From  the  hard  work  of  men  are  bom  the  sympathetic 
consciousness  of  a  common  destiny,  the  fidelity  to  right 
practice  which  makes  great  craftsmen,  the  sense  of  right 
conduct  which  we  call  honour,  the  devotion  to  our  calling 
and  the  idealbm  which  b  not  a  mbty,  winged  angel  with¬ 
out  eyes,  but  a  divine  figure  of  terrestrial  aspect  with  a  clear 
glance  and  with  its  feet  resting  firmly  on  the  earth  on 
which  it  was  born. 

(‘Tradition’:  reprinted  in  Motes  on  Life  and  Letters.) 

Indeed,  ‘for  the  great  mass  of  mankind  the  only  saving  grace 
that  b  needed  b  steady  fidelity  to  what  b  nearest  at  hand’. 
And  the  art  of  the  sailing  ship  involves  the  ‘artistic  quality  of  a 
single-handed  struggle  with  something  much  greater  than  your¬ 
self’. 

Such  a  code  of  conduct,  then,  did  much  to  form  that  intimate 
self  which  Conrad  brought  to  hb  day-by-day  routine  of  author¬ 
ship: 

I  have  carried  my  notion  of  good  service  from  my  earlier 
into  my  later  exbtence.  I,  who  have  never  sought  in  the 
written  word  anything  else  but  a  form  of  the  Beautiful  —  I 
have  carried  over  that  artistic  creed  firom  the  decks  of  ships 
to  the  more  circumscribed  space  pf  my  desk. 

(A  Familiar  Prrface  to  A  Personal  Record.) 
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The  world  of  the  ship  and  that  of  the  desk,  indeed,  shared  a| 
common  precision:  | 

. . .  the  man  who  watches  the  growth  of  the  cable  — a  | 
sailor’s  phrase  which  has  all  the  force,  precision,  andl 
imagery  of  technical  language  that,  created  by  simple  men  I 
with  keen  eyes  for  the  real  aspects  of  the  things  they  see  in 
their  trade,  achieves  the  just  expression  seizing  upon  the  | 
essential,  which  is  the  ambition  of  the  artist  in  words. 

{The  Mirror  of  the  Sea.) 

This,  indeed,  invokes  something  rather  less  than  the  picture  of 
Synge  listening  to  the  peasants  through  a  crack  in  the  floor; 
nevertheless,  it  indicates  a  source  of  the  writer’s  exactitude. 
Moreover,  Conrad  found  in  the  English  language  a  mode  of 
expression  which  was  in  particular  accord  with  his  tempera* 
ment: 

...  a  subtle  and  unforeseen  accord  of  my  emotional 
nature  with  its  genius  . . .  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  if 
I  had  not  known  English  I  wouldn’t  have  written  a  line 
for  print,  in  my  life, 

(Letter  to  Hugh  Walpole,  June  7th,  1918.) 

albeit  he  had  to  ‘work  like  a  coal  miner  in  his  pit  quarrying  all 
(his)  English  sentences  out  of  a  black  night’.  This,  too,  then, 
provided  him  with  a  measure  of  integration,  an  awareness  of 
being  within  a  certain  tradition,  a  sense  of  spiritual  accord 
between  himself  and  soniething  outside  himself. 

Such  was  what  the  concrete  ‘public’  morality,  the  ‘Western’ 
spirit  of  the  British  Merchant  Service  implied  to  Conrad  ...  a 
transcendence  of  self;  and  most  of  the  tales  of  the  sea  exist  in 
terms  of  a  public  code  of  conduct  which  is  in  accord  with  the 
private  morality  of  the  men  involved.  The  ‘simple  fellowship 
and  honourable  reciprocity  of  service’  Conrad  found  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  ‘everlasting  children  of  the  mysterious  sea’. 
One  of  the  most  perfect  manifestations  of  its  spirit  is  Captain 
MaeWhirr  in  Typhoon.  The  incident  of  the  lock  —  ‘You  can’t 
trust  the  workman  nowadays.  A  brand-new  lock,  and  it  won’t 
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act  at  all.  Stuck  fast.  See?  See?’  —  is  the  concrete  manifesta¬ 
tion,  the  intimate  symbol,  of  a  harmony  between  the  external 
‘facts’  of  the  world  he  inhabits  and  the  inner  impulses  of  his 
egoism  which,  in  the  crisis  of  the  storm,  with  the  Chinese  in 
turmoil  below  decks,  produces  the  masterpiece  of  under¬ 
statement;  ‘Can’t  have  . . .  fighting  . . .  board  ship.’ 

Yet,  of  course,  the*  ship  as  the  ‘moral  symbol  of  our  life’ 
suffers  a  severe  restriction  of  scope.  Even  here,  the  public  and 
private  moralities  are  not  always  so  harmoniously  balanced. 
Not  all  the  seamen  of  the  Narcisstu  are  in  such  ‘perfect  accord’ 
with  their  lives  as  Singleton  shows  himself  to  be.  Donkin 
introduces  a  discordant  note,  and  the  Nigger  himself  is  a  source 
of  corruption: 

He  was  demoralizing.  Through  him  we  were  becoming 
highly  humanized,  tender,  complex,  excessively  decadent; 
we  understood  the  subtlety  of  his  fear,  sympathized  with 
all  his  repulsions,  shrinkings.  evasions,  delusions  —  as 
though  we  had  been  over-civilized,  and  rotten,  and  without 
any  luiowledge  of  the  meaning  of  \tfe  . . .  He  influenced  the 
moral  tone  of  our  world. 

The  latest  egoism  of  tenderness  of  suffering’  is  at  work.  In 
the  presence  of  the  ‘over-civilized  and  rotten’  we  are  made 
iware  of  the  private  world,  the  self,  and  of  its  latent  corrup¬ 
tions,  a  self  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  public  demands  of 
good  craftsmanship.  Thus,  even  on  board  ship,  subtle  self- 
consciousnesses  threaten  the  harmony  of  training  and  com¬ 
mand.  In  The  Shadow-Line  the  insidious  diseases  of  the  calm 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  ship’s  order; 

I  suppose  the  trouble  is  that  the  ship  is  still  lying  motion¬ 
less,  not  under  command;  and  that  I  have  nothing  to  keep 
my  imagination  from  running  wild  amongst  the  disastrous 
images  of  the  worst  that  may  befall  us, 

considers  the  young  captain.  And  in  a  larger  world  which  was 
very  far  from  being  ‘under  command’,  the  possible  corruptions 
to  be  faced  were  infinitely  greater.  After  all,  the  world 
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Le  crime  est  une  condition  necessaire  de  V existence  orgtadsie.  La 
sociiti  est  essentiellement  criminelle,  —  ou  elle  n'existerait  pas.  C'est 
rSgdistne  qui  sauve  tout,  —  absolument  tout,  —  tout  u  que  nous 
abkorrons,  tout  se  que  nous  aimons.  Et  tout  se  tient.  VoUd  pour- 
quoi  je  respecte  les  extrimes  anarchistes.  —  *Je  souhcdte  Pexter- 
mination  g^nnale.'^  Tris  bien.  C'est  juste  et  ce  qui  est  plus,  c'est 
clair.  On  fait  des  compromis  avec  des  paroles.  Ca  n'en  jinit  plus. 
C'est  comme  une  forSt  ou  persorme  ne  connait  la  route.  On  est  perdu 
pendant  que  Von  crie:  *Je  suis  sauvi.' 

‘It  is  egoism  which  redeems  everything’;  and  Conrad’s  egoism 
was  bound  up  with  another  principle  of  conduct  than  that 
offered  by  the  current  democratic  order: 

Non.  II  faut  un  principe  dejini.  Si  Videe  nationale  apporte  la- 
souffrance  et  son  service  dorme  la  mart,  fa  vaut  toujours  mieux  que 
de  servir  les  ombres  d'une  eloquence  qui  est  morte,  justement  parce 
qu'elle  n'a  pas  de  corps. 

He  was  thus  peculiarly  aware  of  the  need  for  a  self-assertion 
which  carried  with  it  no  answering  reciprocity  in  the  world 
ad  outside  himself.  It  is  not,  he  states,  that  he  is  indifferent  to 
Id.  what  interests  Graham: 


Seulement  mon  interSt  est  ailleurs,  ma  pensee  suit  une  autre  route, 
mon  cceur  tUsire  autre  chose,  mon  dme  souffre  d'une  autre  espice 
d'impuissance.  Comprenez-vom?  Vous  qui  dhouez  votre  enthou- 
siasme  d  la  cause  de  VhumaniU,  vous  con^endrez  sans  doute  pour- 
quoi  je  dois,  —  j’ai  besoin,  —  de  garder  ma  pensie  intacte  comme 
dernier  hommage  de  Jidilite  d  une  cause  qui  est  perdue.  C'est  tout 
ce  que  je  puis  faire.  J'aijete  ma  vie  d  tous  les  vents  du  del,  nuds 
j'ai  gardi  ma  pensee.  C'est  peu  de  chose,  —  c'est  tout,  ce  n'est  rien,  — 
c'est  la  vie  mime. 


DO  The  ordinary  standards  of  hope  and  regret  had  no  reference  to 
the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  could  find  no  outlet 
bd  in  the  normal  expectations  of  society.  They  only  made  sense 
in  relationship  to  a  certain  purity  of  motive  within  himself  and 
sit.  to  the  acceptance  of  the  logic  inherent  in  such  a  situation: 
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Je  ne  regrette  rim  —je  tCespire  rim,  car  je  m'apercois  que  ni  U 
regret  ni  Vespirance  ne  signifie  rim  d  ma  personnaliti.  C'est  m 
igoisme  ratiormel  et  firoce  que  j’exerce  erwers  moi-meme.  Je  m 
repose  Id-dedans.  Puis,  la  pensie  revient.  La  vie  recommence,  let 
regrets,  les  souvmirs  et  un  disespoir  plus  sombre  que  la  nuit. 

We  become  aware,  then,  in  the  work  of  Conrad  of  the  co* 
existence  of  two  ‘moralities’:  that  derived  from  a  simple  tradi¬ 
tion  of  ‘Westemness’  which  still  served,  in  the  total  scheme  of 
things,  to  validate  a  limited  ‘placing’  of  the  characters;  and 
that  derived  from  an  awareness  of  the  force,  and  indeed, 
necessity  oL*egoisnu'  in  a  decaying  order  which  contained  within 
itself  no  general  principle  of  moral  being  to  cope  with  the 
profounder  metaphysical  apprehensions  of  highly  self-conscioui 
individuals. 

The  co-existence  of  these  two  worlds  we  see  developing  in 
Conrad’s  handling  of  his  themes  and  characters.  In  Ijnd  Jim 
we  are  already  beginning  to  examine  the  morality  of  a  private 
world,  though  the  problem  Jim  has  to  face  is  one  that  has  its  | 
roots  in  the  public  obligation  of  the  officer  of  a  ship.  Jim’s 
private  morality,  his  ‘egoism’,  is  in  accord  with  his  sense  of 
broken  obligation;  and,  indeed,  as  Marlow  makes  clear,  his 
worth  as  an  individual  consists  precisely  in  his  unwillingness, 
his  inability  to  forget  this  ‘fidelity  to  a  certain  standard  of  con¬ 
duct  _ The  thing  is  that  in  virtue  of  [this]  feeling  he  mattered.’ 

He  was  —  if  you  allow  me  to  say  so  —  very  fine;  very  fine  - 
and  very  unfortunate.  A  little  coarser  nature  would  not 
have  borne  the  strain;  it  would  have  come  to  terms  with 
itself  —  with  a  sigh,  with  a  grunt,  or  even  with  a  guffaw;  a 
still  coarser  one  would  have  remained  invulnerably 
ignorant  and  completely  uninteresting. 

Jim  himself  feels  that  to  keep  touch  with  those  who  have  lived 
honourable  lives,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 

go  on  for  ever  holding  up  my  end,  to  feel  sure  that  nothing 
can  touch  me.  I  must  stick  to  their  belief  in  me  to  fed 
safe. . . . 
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Thus,  Jim,  in  abandoning  his  ship,  abrogates  at  once  the 
moral  order  of  honourable  service  and  the  moral  possibilities 
of  his  own  nattme.  If  the  moral  possibilities  are  the  real  subject 
of  the  book,  the  treatment  ranges  within  the  moral  atmosphere 
created  by  his  act  of  desertion;  and,  at  the  end,  by  facing  death 
Jim  is  at  once  obeying  the  call  of  his  own  ‘exalted  egoism’  and 
remaining  true  to  a  ^shadowy  ideal  of  conduct’.  The  ‘egoism’ 
involves  the  predicament  of  a  ‘romantic’  nature  which  finds 
little  real  integration  except  in  loyalty  to  a  dispersed  body  of 
men  who  share  a  similar  tradition,  and  to  the  finer  impulses  of 
itself.  The  central  theme  of  the  book  is  developed  in  Stein’s 
advice: 

In  the  destructive  element  immerse  .  .  .  That  was  the  way. 
To  follow  the  dream,  and  again  to  follow  the  dream  —  and 
so  —  eivig  —  usque  ad  finem. 

One  must,  then,  accept  and  face  the  moral  implications  of  one’s 
own  self.  Paradoxically,  this  is  also  seen  as  necessitating  the 
immersion  in  a  ‘destructive  element’;  and  there  is  the  equivo¬ 
cation  of  Marlow’s  comment: 

There  were  his  fine  sensibilities,  his  fine  feelings,  his  fine 
longings  —  a  sort  of  sublimated,  idealized  selfishness. 

This  is  the  unresolved  irony  of  a  necessity  imposed  in  a  society 
which  recognizes  no  such  sacrifice,  where  ‘following  the  dream’ 
ii  both  a  necessity  and  an  illusion.  One  is  aware  that,  for  Jim 
to  make  his  sacrifice,  he  has  had  to  leave 

. . .  the  living  woman  to  celebrate  his  pitiless  wedding  with 
a  shadowy  ideal  of  conduct. 

Such  behaviour,  in  this  world  of  moral  ambiguities,  where  such 
ideals  of  conduct  are  at  once  intensely  real  and  ‘shadowy’, 
involves  its  author  in  its  own  equivocal  reality;  so  that  Jim  is 
at  once  vividly  present  and  an  illusion.  Marlow  several  times 
stresses  his  inability  to  ‘see’  Jim;  and  after  his  death  speaks  of 
him  in  these  terms: 
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Now  he  is  no  more,  there  are  days  when  the  reality  of  his 
existence  comes  to  me  with  an  immense,  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  force;  and  yet  upon  my  honour  there  art 
moments  too  when  he  passes  from  my  eyes  like  a  disem¬ 
bodied  spirit  astray  among  the  passions  of  the  earth,  ready 
to  surrender  himself  faithfully  to  the  claim  of  his  own  world 
of  shades. 

Thus  one  sees  Conrad  in  this  novel  facing  simultaneously  the 
problem  of  a  public  code  of  conduct  which  has  lost  its  universal 
applicability  (in  that,  for  instance,  the  other  officers  of  the  ship 
who  deserted  are  quite  untouched  by  its  exactions)  but  whidi 
maintains  a  ‘shadowy’  demand  on  finer  natures;  and  the 
problem  of  an  ‘egoism’  which  can  only  find  peace  and  integra¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  its  own  romanticism,  where  there  is  little 
other  moral  compulsion  than  that  which  comes  from  insUk 
itself. 

The  framework  in  Lord  Jim  is,  however,  a  comparatively 
simple  one;  the  nature  of  the  evil  to  be  faced  is  something  which 
sdli  maintains  an  overt,  if  limited,  public  manifestation.  In  the 
Heart  of  Darkness  the  relation  of  evil  to  the  moral  self,  this  time 
in  a  society  hopelessly  corrupt,  is  examined  more  fully.  The 
infinite  debasement  of  the  African  scene  is  conveyed  in  the 
ironic  contemplation  of  its  ‘progress’;  the  futile  warship  popping 
shells  into  the  jungle,  the  exploitation  of  the  negroes.  The 
focus  of  interest  is  on  Marlow,  who  is  telling  the  story,  and  who 
comes  to  realize  an  order  of  reality  which  transcends  that  of 
ordinary  good  workmanship,  of  honest  reciprocity  of  services 
The  latter  is  represented  in  the  finding  of  Towson’s  Inquiry  ink 
Some  Points  of  Seamanship.  Momentarily, 

the  simple  old  sailor,  with  his  talk  of  chains  and  pur¬ 
chases  made  me  forget  the  jungle  and  the  pilgrims  in  a 
delicious  sensation  of  having  come  across  something  uo- 
mistakeably  real. 

What  in  the  Inquiry  is  ‘real’  is  an  ‘honest  concern  for  the  right 
way  of  going  to  work’;  and  such  a  concern  is  one  way  in  which 
to  find  the  self.  As  Marlow  says: 
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No,  I  don’t  like  work.  I  had  rather  laze  about  and  think 
of  all  the  fine  things  that  can  be  done.  I  don’t  like  work  — 
no  man  does  —  but  I  like  what  is  in  the  work  —  the  chance 
to  find  yourself.  Your  own  reality  —  for  yourself,  not  for 
others  —  what  no  other  man  can  ever  know. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  reality  which  the  seamanship  involved  in 
the  journey  up  the  Congo  (now  a  mere  ‘incident  of  the  surface’) 
only  serves  to  hide  temporarily: 

When  you  have  to  attend  to  things  of  that  sort,  to  the  mere 
incidents  of  the  surface,  the  reality  —  the  reality,  I  tell 
you  —  fades.  The  inner  truth  is  hidden  —  luckily,  luckily. 

The  use  of  the  word  ‘real’  in  both  contexts  is  more  than  acci¬ 
dental;  it  involves  the  awareness  of  the  two  orders  of  reality, 
one  of  public  obligation,  the  other  of  private,  metaphysical 
horror,  the  possible  corruptions  of  the  self;  and  the  one  has 
little  relevance  to  the  other.  What  is  involved  is  the  need  to 
find  the  self  in  a  world  which  exists  beyond  the  simple  moral 
issues  invoked  in  Towson’s  book:  ‘The  most  you  can  hope  from 
(life)  is  some  knowledge  of  yourself’,  considers  Marlow.  .This 
moral  problem  of  the  deeper  self  in  its  isolation  is  one  that 
Marlow  realizes  through  his  contact  with  Kurtz. 

Kurtz  is  hopelessly  corrupt;  he  is  the  victim  of  a  ‘flabby, 
pretending,  weak-eyed  devil  of  a  rapacious  and  pitiless  folly’. 
Yet  by  his  final  cry  expressing  an  appreciation  of  the  truth  of 
his  own  naked  self  (which  has  no  reference  to  any  public  code), 
Kurtz  achieves  at  least  a  measure  of  redemption.  Although  in 
terms  of  the  public  standard  the  wilderness  ‘finds  out’  Kurtz 
by  whispering  to  him  ‘things  about  himself  which  he  did  not 
know,  things  of  which  he  had  no  conception  till  he  took  counsel 
with  this  great  solitude’,  his  final  cry  is  represented  as  an 
'affirmation,  a  moral  victory’,  and  makes  him  ‘remarkable’ 
even  though  it  has  been  paid  for  by  ‘innumerable  defeats’. 
For  his  cry,  ‘the  horror’,  was  the  expression  of. 


some  sort  of  belief;  it  had  candour,  it  had  conviction,  it  had 
a  vibrating  note  of  revolt  in  its  whisper,  it  had  the  appalling 
face  of  a  glimpse  of  truth. 


a 
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Thus,  for  those  more  complex  souls  who  cannot  contain  them, 
selves  within  the  simple  moral  scheme  implied  by  good  work 
and  its  possibilities  of  integrating  the  self,  who  appreciate  lift 
as  this  ‘mysterious  arrangement  of  merciless  logic  for  a  fudlt 
purpose’,  the  resolution  must  be  on  a  different  plane  of  ‘reality’. 
By  the  6nal  exercise  of  what  can  almost  be  called  an  ‘^oismt 
radonnel  et  ferocc’  Kurtz  achieves  this  knowledge  of  himscU^ 
and  his  last  stare. 


that  could  not  see  the  flame  of  the  candle,  .  .  .  was  wide 
enough  to  embrace  the  whole  universe,  piercing  enough  to 
penetrate  all  the  hearts  that  beat  in  the  darkness. 


Because  of  this  affirmation,  Marlow  comes  to  feel  a  sense  of 
afl&nity  which  calls  itself  ‘loyalty’,  an  affinity  that  binds  thoM 
who  have  searched  the  most  secret  places  in  the  self.  After  thii, 
Marlow’s  sight,  in  the  ‘sepulchral  city’,  of  the  ‘commonplaa 
individuals  going  about  their  business  in  the  assurance  of  pep 
feet  safety’,  so  as  to  ‘filch  a  little  money  from  each  other,  to 
devour  their  infamous  cookery,  to  gulp  their  unwholesome 
beer,  to  dream  their  insignificant  and  silly  dreams’,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  ‘trespass’,  an  offence. 

Thus  one  seeks  a  self-knowledge  in  terms  of  which  there  a 
no  answering  reciprocity  in  the  sanctions  of  the  everyday  social 
world  even  when  represented  at  its  best,  as  in  the  ship;  though, 
of  course,  the  values  of  the  ship  still  retain  some,  if  a  necessarily 
restricted,  validity.  And  so,  Conrad  comes  to  treat  of  two  orden 
of  morality,  the  morality  of  a  certain  order  of  public  obligation, 
which  is  yet  inadequate  to  cover  those  complexities  of  the  inner 
life  for  which  society  maintains  no  standard  of  judgment,  and 
the  morality  of  the  self  in  isolation  following  its  egoism,  at  best 
striving  to  find  some  coherence  in  itself,  so  often,  however,  the 
victim  of  its  own  inner  compulsions.  In  his  more  hopeles 
moods,  the  following  of  internal  promptings  in  face  of  as 
ultimate  tmreality  was,  to  Conrad,  all  that  the  self-conscious  pit- 
dicament  of  man  permitted: 


We  can’t  return  to  nature,  since  we  can’t  change  our  place 
in  it.  Our  refuge  is  in  stupidity,  in  drunkenness  of  all  kinds. 
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in  lies,  in  beliefe,  in  murder,  thieving,  reforming,  in  nega¬ 
tion,  in  contempt  —  each  man  according  to  the  promptings 
of  his  particular  devil.  There  is  no  morahty,  no  knowledge 
and  no  hope:  there  is  only  the  consciousness  of  ourselves 
which  drives  us  about  a  world  that,  whether  seen  in  a  con¬ 
vex  or  a  concave  mirror,  is  always  but  a  vain  and  floating 
appearance.  Ote-toi  de  Id  que  je  nCy  mette  is  no  more  of  a 
sound  rule  than  would  be  the  reverse  doctrine.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  much  easier  to  practise. 

(Letter  to  Cunninghame  Graham,  January  31st,  1898.) 

At  best,  as  he  states  in  a  letter  to  H.  G.  Wells:  ‘An  enlightened 
^ism  is  as  valid  as  an  enlightened  altruism  —  neither  more 
nor  less.’ 

We  are  aware  of  the  workings  of  this  double  moral  standard 
in,  for  instance.  The  Secret  Agent.  The  public  world  of  this  novel 
is  squalid,  reveals  a  lack  of  co-ordinating  principles.  Most  of 
the  misunderstandings  among  the  characters  spring,  not  from 
a  redeemable  inability  to  live  up  to  a  certain  standard  of 
rational  and  humane  conduct  from  which  departure,  however 
prevalent,  is  none  the  less  regarded  as  an  aberration,  but  from 
die  fact  that  the  various  characters  exist  so  much  inside  their 
own  egos  and  their  attendant  activities  (whether  of  policemen 
or  anarchist,  for  instance)  through  which  they  find  self- 
oqiression,  that  they  have  no  common  meeting-ground. 
Normally,  in  his  letters,  Conrad  is  not  highly  revealing  about 
his  work.  It  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable  that  he  should 
make  several  references  to  the  Professor  of  this  novel.  The 
Professor  is  the  extreme  anarchist  whose  whole  life  is  bound  up 
with  the  discovery  of  the  perfect  detonator.  In  the  letter  to 
Cunninghame  Graham,  it  will  be  remembered,  Conrad  says 
that  he  ‘respects  extreme  anarchists’  because  at  least  they  posit 
i  self-consistent  world.  (‘  “  souhcdte  Pex^ermnation  ginnale." 
Tris  bien.  (Test  juste  et  ce  qui  est  plus,  c*est  clear')  He  also 
makes  an  explicit  commentary  on  the  Professor  in  another  of 
his  letters: 


. .  .  as  regards  the  Professor,  I  did  not  intend  to  make  him 
despicable.  He  is  incorruptible  at  any  rate.  In  making 
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him  say:  ‘Madness  and  despair  —  give  me  that  for  a  levc 
and  I  will  move  the  world’,  I  wanted  to  give  him  a  nob 
of  perfect  sincerity.  At  the  worst  he  is  a  megalomaniac  d 
an  extreme  nature.  And  every  extremist  is  respectable 
(Letter  to  Cunninghame  Graham,  October  7th,  1907.) 

Judged  by  any  standard  of  society,  certainly  by  that  of  ‘simpk 
fellowship’,  the  Professor  is  morally  nihilistic;  judged  by  the 
accord  of  his  temperament  with  his  outlook  and  behaviour,  he 
is  ‘respectable’.  His  life  has  a  coherence  and  an  order  which  b 
not  the  order  of  society  but  which  creates  its  own  sanctions. 

Hence,  Conrad,  in  his  sensitivity  to  the  nature  of  egoism, 
realizes  the  need  to  satisfy  a  force  which,  in  a  disintegratini 
society,  necessitates  its  own  additional  moral  criteria.  Evea 
where  his  disreputable  characters  are  concerned,  he  is  aware  of 
the  double  nature  of  his  moral  comment.  By  the  standard  in¬ 
herent  in  the  sense  of  social  obligation,  Mr.  Verloc  in  The  Seen 
Agent  is  completely  despicable;  he  is,  like  the  other  revolu¬ 
tionaries,  the  enemy  of  ‘discipline  and  fatigue’;  he  has  the  air 
‘common  to  men  who  live  on  the  vices,  the  follies,  or  the  baser 
fears  of  mankind’.  Nevertheless,  such  condemnation  does  no( 
provide  the  only  moral  comment.  Mr.  Verloc’s  inner  life  of 
indolence  is  disrupted  by  the  need  to  perpetrate  an  anarchk 
outrage,  an  event  for  which  his  nature  has  left  him  too  litde 
prepared.  For  Conrad  informs  us  that  Mr.  Verloc’s  indolence 
springs  from  an  impulse, 

as  profound  as  inexplicable  and  as  imperious  as  the  impulse 
which  directs  a  man’s  preference  for  one  particular  woman 
in  a  given  thousand. 

Taken  within  the  self-enclosed  quality  of  his  nature,  his  b^ 
haviour  thus  is  seen  to  have  a  certain  inevitability  about  it 
His  inability  to  understand  the  full  force  of  his  wife’s  affectioD 
for  Stevie,  and  the  effect  that  his  death  is  likely  to  have  on  her 
is  at  once  the  sign  of  the  public  moral  degradation  of  his 
marriage  —  ‘Mr.  Verloc  loved  his  wife  as  a  wife  should  be 
loved  —  that  is,  maritally,  with  the  regard  one  has  for  one’s 
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chief  possession’  —  and  the  inevitable  deduction  from  the 
inescapable  elements  of  his  own  nature: 

...  he  had  come  home  prepared  to  allow  every  latitude 
to  his  wife’s  affection  for  4ier  brother.  Only  he  did  not 
understand  either  the  nature  or  the  whole  extent  of  that 
sentiment.  And  in  this  he  was  excusable,  since  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  understand  it  without  ceasing  to  be 
himself. 


* 


Thus,  Conrad  shows  his  characters  as  being  at  once  inside 
and  outside  the  organized  scheme  of  things.  They  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  inside  for  one  to  appreciate  the  condenmation  of  Mr. 
Verloc’s  laziness  in  terms  of  that  ‘discipline  and  fatigue’  ex¬ 
plicitly  provided  by  Conrad’s  comment.  Yet  Conrad  appre¬ 
ciates  that  a  decayed  moral  order,  such  as  he  depicts  in  The 
Secret  Agent,  makes  no  demand  on  the  individual  in  terms  of 
which  that  individual  can  be  helped  to  the  transcendence  of 
his  own  nature;  as  he  implies  in  a  sentence  taken  from  The  Secret 
Sharer,  transcendence  can  only  be  in  terms  of  that  ‘ideal  con¬ 
ception  of  one’s  own  personality  every  man  sets  up  for  himself 
secretly’.  Thus,  in  these  great  novels  of  Conrad’s  middle  period, 

I  (me  is  presented  with  a  number  of  separate  egoisms,  acting  on 
different  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  life  in  accordance 
with  their  temperaments,  and  often  failing  to  understand  one 
another  because  no  common  background  of  valuation  enables 
them  to  communicate  with  one  another,  or  even  to  guess  at 
the  motivations  of  each  other.  They  can  appreciate  only  what 
cuts  across  their  particular  line  of  behaviour:  as  the  Assistant 
Commissioner,  a  bom  detective,  understands  Heat;  as  Mr. 
Vcrloc  by  a  subtle  affinity  of  moral  outlook,  appreciates  the 
dangers  of  Vladimir;  as  the  policeman  and  the  burglar  share 
a  common  set  of  assumptions.  And,  indeed,  that  ‘resignation 
open-eyed,  conscious  and  informed  by  love’  with  which  Conrad 
claimed  to  have  infused  his  work  springs  from  a  realization  of 
men  bound  up  in  their  own  natures  in  a  society  which  afforded 
them  so  little  opportunity  of  transcendence  except  in  terms  of 
those  very  natures;  thus,  man  was  deserving  of  that  ironical 
pity  which  Conrad  could  the  more  easily  afford  him  because 
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of  his  detachment  from  an  all-embracing  moral  criterion;  to 
him,  art  .  .  .  and  life  .  .  .  consisted  only  of  the 

appeal  of  one  temperament  to  all  the  other  innumerable 
temperaments  whose  subtle  and  resistless  power  endows 
passing  events  with  their  true  meaning,  and  creates  the 
moral,  the  emotional  atmosphere  of  the  place  and  the  time. 

(Preface  to  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus.) 

The  increasing  complexity  of  his  technique,  the  attempt  to 
see  events  through  a  variety  of  minds  (the  use  of  Marlow,  for 
instance,  or  of  the  teacher  of  languages  in  Under  Western  Eyes) 
provided  a  mode  of  contemplation  which  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  individual  temperament  and  which  worked  throu^ 
the  juxtaposition  of  various  points  of  view,  rather  than  through 
an  assured  ‘placing’  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Hence,  Conrad 
did  something  to  replace  the  older  habit  of  seeing  characters  in 
relationship  to  a  specific  moral  code  by  an  attempt  to  display 
conduct  through  presented  images,  to  show  how  people  behaved: 

My  task  which  I  am  trying  to  achieve  is,  by  the  power  of 
the  written  word  to  make  you  hear,  to  make  you  feel  —  it 
is,  before  all,  to  make  you  see.  That  —  and  no  more,  and 
it  is  everything.  (Preface  to  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus.) 

Thus,  as  he  said  in  one  of  his  letters: 

.  .  .  the  thought  for  effects  is  there  all  the  same  (often  at 
the  cost  of  mere  directness  of  narrative),  and  can  be 
detected  in  my  unconventional  grouping  and  perspective, 
which  arc  purely  temperamental  and  wherein  almost  all 
my  ‘art’  consists.  This,  I  suspect,  has  been  the  difficulty 
the  critics  felt  in  classifying  it  as  romantic  or  realistic. 
Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  fluid,  depending  od 
grouping  (sequence)  which  shifts,  and  on  the  changing 
lights  giving  varied  effects  of  perspective. 

(Letter  to  Richard  Curie,  July  14th,  1923.) 

This  awareness  of  the  idiosyncratic  importance  of  temperament 
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(talk  about  things  ‘as  seen  through  your  temDerament’  hi- 1  ii 
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but  it  is,  symptomatically  enough,  a  moral  implication  which 
spnn^  from  the  digmty  of  self,  truth  to  ‘every  sensation,  every 
t  ought,  every  image,  mercilessly,  without  reserve  and  without 
remorse  ;  in  a  word,  to  everything  within  the  self,  not  truth  to 
a  moral  ideal  of  didactic  influence. 

Coimad,  indeed,  reflects  a  particular  stage  in  the  disintegra- 
tion  of  the  moral  order  in  the  modem  world  -  though  because 
m  his  own  integrity  he  did  not  degenerate  into  incoherence. 
One  IS  at  least  aware  of  the  firmness  of  his  ironical  contempla- 
tion.  The  ‘certain  moral  scheme’  of  which  Lawrence  com- 
plmned  in  Dostoievsky,  and  which  Lawrence  himself 
^andoned,  yet  maintained  its  restricted  validity  for  Conrad. 
Hk  grasp  on  the  outer  world  is  still  sure;  his  people  maintain 
coherent  personalities;  they  do  not  perpetually  modify  one 
another  in  the  constant  flux  of  experience  apart  from  fixed 
mor^  criteria,  as  do  Lawrence’s  characters.  In  his  later 
vmtings,  Conrad  is  moving  towards  the  idea  of  redemption 
through  relationship;  but  relationship  on  any  level  of  pro- 
f^dity  is  beyond  his  scope.  What  his  characters  really  achieve 
^ough  relationship  is  a  (Jeeper  knowledge  of  themselves, 
^us,  Razumov,  in  Under  Western  Eyes,  though  claiming  to  have 
^en  brought  to  confession  through  Haldin’s  sister,  is  only 
brought  to  a  fuller  realization  of  himself:  ‘In  giving  Victor 
Haldin  up  it  was  myself,  after  all,  whom  I  was  betraying’,  he 
discovers.  And  it  is  a  fuller  realization  of  himself  that  Heyst, 
m  Victory,  attains:  there  is  no  deep  reciprocity  between  him 
and  Lena. 

..J'  orders  of  ‘reality’,  with  their 

diffenng  moralities,  co-exist.  He  never  completely  throws 
over  the  best  public  morality  at  the  behest  of  the  private  as  did 
Lawrence;  at  the  same  time,  he  is  intensely  aware  of  a  private 
order  which  is  too  subtle  to  be  fitted  into  any  restricted  public 
scheme.  Yet,  though  between  two  worlds,  his  particular  con- 
rtbution  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  remained,  in  the  sense  that  I 
have  tried  to  define,  true  to  both. 


Benlowes  and  His  Times 

CHRISTOPHER  HILL 

I 

MINOR  poeo  are  even  more  ujefiil  to  the  social  historian  ,1, 
major  poets:  for  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
to  be  those  of  his  aee  Dr  Hamiei  t 
{1602-1676),  Univereity  of  London  AtWonT  Benlowes 

modesUy  but  accurately  claims  thi  k*  35*0 

«nim>r  of  a  seventeenth^en^ 
seventeenth-century  taste’  (n  Ti,-  ^ 

of  its  kind.*  ItsauAormakwnoiv  a  model  biography 

poetry.  But,  thanks  to  a  fortunate^S"  of^(^ 
which  he  has  used  very  skiUuUv  Dr  I  1,  *^  ChMcery  papers, 
Sreat  deal  about  Ben wX  "f  “ 

rare  in  seventeeuth-century  bth^ply  “«"^nce  that  is 

rft"drth“a:"::L"t*n.^"'“  -pr««.tative 

imrUament^fn  non^™f  J  .rurrdculate  -  the  non- 

members  of  this  dass  were  in  gentry.  Many 

mid-seventeenth  centurv*  financial  difficulties  in  the 

rpectacular  completen«  of  his  b^SrrptCT'’H^°"‘’'  “c  *? 
rf  a  landed  family  worth  nwi-  r  P  began  as  head 

mdpient  of  charity!^  Wood  attribmj^  “l  *'*' 

fea  generosity  and  'o 

Stress  on  the  heavy  taxarinn  ^  more 

plunderings  and  unpaid  rents^l?^k^^°"’  composition  fines, 
(PP.  138-4.  r  ^T  Ir  accompanied  the  dyU 

poet’s  wholly  feudal  attitude^  tn  ^  ^  “tber  was  the 

to  keep  accounts  to  take  any  ner^  i*  ^  P*^P®*^»  fi“  failure 
»«.,  to  rack  ™tS  h  wLrUte"iry“ 

■^am  of  his  name  which  he  favoun»rwas‘‘5;„’^;?J;. 

~r  .iS;?Z‘Sy“.JSSr’.L“  "r- a*,  w  ^  am. 
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tenth  century  than  TheopU^  in  the 
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The  Story  of  his  economic  decline  and  fall  is  classic  in  its 
simplicity  and  truth  to  type.  He  had  begun  to  mortgage  pro¬ 
perty  in  1645,  four  years  before  he  paid  his  composition  fine  of 
/^6oo.  In  1653  his  house  was  burnt  down.  Many  charitable 
endowments  made  by  the  family  in  its  more  affluent  years, 
which  had  fallen  into  arrears,  had  to  be  met.  In  1655,  with  a 
magnificent  gesture,  Benlowes  mortgaged  his  whole  estate  to 
pay  his  debts  and  raise  a  dowry  of  ^6000  for  his  niece.  The 
decimadon  tax  of  the  same  year  was  the  final  blow.  Benlowes 
decided  to  sell  his  lands  outright.  This,  however,  was  the  be¬ 
ginning,  not  the  end,  of  his  troubles.  The  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser,  Nathan  Wright,  was  a  London  merchant,  accustomed 
to  efficient  business  habits.  He  at  first  showed  pardonable 
irritation  at  Benlowes’s  failure  to  produce  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  for  his  titles,  at  the  ‘encumbrances’  on  the  estates  and  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  buildings.  But  he  soon  realized 
that  he  could  take  advantage  of  the  poet’s  incompetence. 
Benlowes  valued  the  properties  at  ;(^22,ooo.  Wright  paid  ^(^looo 
on  account,  got  p>ossession,  and  then  beat  the  price  down  to 

1 5,3 15.  Of  this  sum  it  appears  that  Benlowes  received  b 
cash  only  just  over  another  3(^1000:  the  remainder  went  b 
clearing  the  mortgage  and  other  debts,  and  in  interest  pay¬ 
ments.  The  small  sums  which  the  poet  did  obtain  cost  .him 
twelve  years’  litigation  against  the  purchaser  and  hb  son.  Sir 
Benjamin,  whose  baronetcy  marked  the  family’s  successful 
arrival  in  the  county  society  which  Benlowes  was  leavbg 
(chapters  21,  23). 

To  complete  the  picture  there  is  the  traditional  fraudulent 
steward,  to  whom  Benlowes  entrusted  the  nmning  of  his 
estates,  and  who  swindled  him.  The.  only  original  twbt  to  this 
familiar  story  is  that  the  steward  did  not  enrich  himself  by  his 
master’s  ruin.  John  Schoren,  a  papbt  printer  whom  Benlows 
had  picked  up  in  the  Netherlands  during  hb  youthful  grand 
tour,  died  in  penury  as  great  as  hb  employer’s,  and  seems  to 
have  been  nearly  as  financially  incompetent.  Nevertheless 
Schoren  wrung  an  excessive  annuity  out  of  Benlowes  in  lieu  of 
wages,  got  it  secured  by  a  bond  for  £200,  and  subsequently 
produced  earlier  bonds  which  Benevolus,  in  hb  casual  way, 
had  thought  were  cancelled.  Schoren  left  hb  master’s  service 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  probably  with  some  of  the  poet’s 
money  in  his  pockets.  By  1645  i^nlowes’s  finances  were  in  such 
chaos  that  he  took  Schoren  back.  He  supervised  the  sale  of 
what  was  salvaged  after  the  fire  at  Benlowes’s  house,  and  de¬ 
camped  with  every  penny  of  the  proceeds.  During  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  Schoren  was  blackmailing  the  former  royalist  officer, 
and  until  his  death  in  1665  continued  to  bewilder  him  with  a 
series  of  law-suits  for  alleged  arrears:  a  practice  which  Mrs. 
Schoren  continued  until  she  was  awarded  nearly  ^200  out  of 
money  owed  to  Benlowes  by  Wright.  From  him  that  had  not 
was  taken  away  even  that  which  he  had. 

A  similar  fate  befell  many  English  gendemen  in  the  decades 
after  1640.  Benlowes’s  story  is  remarkable  only  for  the  fullness 
of  the  documentation,  the  completeness  of  his  ruin:  and  for  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  poet.  But  this  economic  background  may 
throw  some  light  not  only  on  his  own  poems,  but  on  the  type 
of  poetry  which  he  wrote:  poetry  which  to  the  next  age  would 
seem  as  empty  as  Benevolus’s  pockets,  as  irrelevant  as  his  claims 
on  Sir  Benjamin  Wright. 

One  other  feature  of  Benlowes’s  background  must  be  men¬ 
tioned.  He  came  of  a  Catholic  family.  (Recusancy  fines  may 
indeed  have  begun  to  shake  the  family  fortunes  before  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  property.)  His  relations  intended  that  Benlowes 
should  retain  the  family  estates  by  a  nominal  conformity  to 
the  state  Church.  But  he  became  a  genuine  convert,  a  bitter 
anti-papist.  Nevertheless,  when  Benlowes  made  his  continental 
'tour  his  religious  position  was  ambiguous,  and  the  Catholic 
baroque  influences  in  his  poetry  are  obvious.  He  shared  the 
rather  offensive  erotic  religiosity  of  Crashawe,  another  un¬ 
married  poet  with  Catholic  connections.^  Benlowes’s  Angli¬ 
canism  b^ame  that  of  the  majority  of  his  class  —  Calvinist, 
anti-Laudian,  hostile  to  priestly  pretensions.  He  wrote  a  com¬ 
mendatory  poem  for  The  Soules  Conflict  of  Richard  Sibbes,  the 
hmous  Puritan  preacher  and  fnend  of  John  Pym;  but  Ben- 
bwes  never  had  any  sympathy  with  the  Presbyterianism  of  the 
vicar  of  his  parish,  Stephen  Marshall.  His  was  the  hardest, 
dryest  Anglicanism,  sharing  neither  the  decorativeness  of  the 
Laudians  nor  the  moral  fervour  of  the  Puritans.  A  religion 

^  See,  for  example,  Thtophila,  canto  IV,  stanzas  lxi>lxxx\'i. 
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whose  main  positive  tenet  was  hatred  of  popery  seems  stony 
soil  for  poetry:  but  it  was  the  religion  of  the  Fletchers  and 
Quarles  as  well  as  of  Benlowes.  And  it  was  a  religion  that 
survived  when  Laudianism  perished: 

*  Weigh  Things;  Life's  frail,  Pomp  vain;  remember  Paul, 
(The  way  to  rise  will  be  to  fall) 

In’s  high  Commission,  low,  in’s  low  Conversion,  tall.^ 

n 

Theophila  marks  the  end  of  a  tradition.  Much  of  it  might 
be  bad  Herbert  or  bad  Crashawe,  inferior  Quarles,  inferior 
Randolph  or  Cleveland.  It  is,  I  suggest,  an  example  of  the 
type  of  poetry  which  appealed  especi^dly  to  the  more  sophisti* 
cated  members  of  a  class  which  was  ceasing  to  exist  —  the 
happy-go-lucky  rentier  small  landowners,  whose  revenues 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  patrons  in  a  large  way,  but  who 
had  received  a  classical  education  and  who  retained  literary 
interests  or  aspirations.  This  group  neither  haunted  the  court  — 
that  source  of  occasional  windfall  wealth  or  (more  frequently) 
accelerated  ruin  —  nor  diligently  cultivated  its  estates  along  the 
most  up-to-date  business  lines.  Its  interests  were  local  rather 
than  national.  Its  members  were  neither  enthusiastic  Royalists 
nor  convinced  Parliamentarians.  (Benlowes  took  up  arms  for 
the  first  time,  with  typical  maladroitness,  in  1648,  in  what  was 
in  effect  a  local  quarrel,  and  Dr.  Jenkins  rightly  emphasizes 
his  consistent  dislike  of  war.)  Consequently  they  won  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  neither  of  the  two  sides  whose  compromise  produced 
the  restoration  settlement  of  1660. 

Benlowes  stood  between  two  worlds  in  the  literary  sense  too. 
He  was  steeped  in  English  poetry,  and  he  used  it  with  cheerful 
eclecticism.  From  Spenser  and  the  Spenserians  he  inherited 
the  moral  earnestness  without  the  passion  and  humanity  of 
Milton;  from  Donne  and  his  courtly  successors  he  inherited 
everything  that  Johnson  criticized  as  ‘metaphysical’  and  none 
of  the  cynical  realism  which  enabled  so  many  ex-cavaliers  to 

^  ThtopUla,  canto  X,  stanza  bodii.  Saintabury,  by  omitting  capitals  and  italics, 
obscured  the  allusion  to  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  of  which  Benlowes  would  be 
unlikely  to  approve.  {Caroline  Poets,  vol.  I,  p.  431.) 
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adapt  themselves  to  restoration  England.  It  is  significant  that 
direct  echoes  of  Donne  in  his  poems  are  few,  none  from  the 
love  poems  (p.  115). 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  mid-century  ‘metaphysical’ 
decadence  that  its  practitioners  borrowed  sentiments  and 
images  from  their  predecessors  as  freely  as  does  Mr.  T.  S. 
Eliot.  They  were  all  living  on  capital:  but  Benlowes’s  literary 
indebtedness  W£ts  as  excessive  as  his  financial.  Samuel  Butler 
was  final  on  this  subject,  in  that  character  of  ‘A  Small  Poet’ 
»me  of  which  is  explicitly  drawn  from  Benlowes.  ‘Whatsoever 
he  lights  upon  either  in  Books,  or  Company,  he  makes  bold 
with  as  his  own  ...  As  those,  that  have  Money  but  seldom,  are 
always  shaking  their  Pockets,  when  they  have  it:  so  does  he, 
when  he  thinks  he  has  got  something,  that  will  make  him  appear 
...  Bar  him  the  Imitation  of  something  he  has  read,  and  he 
has  no  Image  in  his  Thoughts.’  Over  and  above  this  derivative 
bookishness,  Benlowes  imitated  all  the  technical  tricks  which 
were  fashionable  in  his  youth  —  anagrams,  echoes,  rebuses, 
chronograms.  ‘As  for  Altars  and  Pyramids  in  Poetry,  he  has 
out-done  all  Men  that  Way.’*  The  whole  elaborate  production 
rf  Theophila,  each  copy  slightly  different  from  the  others,  seems 
i  like  an  attempt  to  reproduce  a  medieval  manuscript  in  print, 
for  private  circulation. 

Dr.  Jenkins  rightly  compares  Benlowes  with  Quarles  and  the 
other  emblem  poets,  whose  medieval  affection  for  material 
symbols  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  more  abstract  thought 
fovoured  by  the  Piuitans.  ‘Dangerous  as  have  been  some  of 
Benlowes’  acrobatics  with  concrete  symbols,  nothing  could 
better  show  Benlowes’  unphilosophic  mind  than  the  flagging  of 
inspiration  when  concrete  symbols  are  denied’  (p.  203).  It  all 
appears  very  old-fashioned  in  the  age  of  Milton,  Marvell  and 
Waller.  Yet  Benlowes  also  lacks  the  passionate  intensity,  the 
sense  of  conflict,  which  characterizes  the  best  ‘metaphysical’ 
poetry  from  Donne  to  Marvell.  In  the  years  before  the  great 
polidcal  conflict  of  the  century  had  been  resolved,  individual 
consciences  had  to  grapple  with  all  kinds  of  immediate  personal 
problems  which  could  not  be  evaded  or  wished  away.  These 
struggles  which  went  on  within  man’s  ‘double  heart’  were 

'  S.  Butler,  Characters  and  Passages  Jnm  Note-books,  ed.  A.  R.  Waller,  pp.  47-53. 
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obsciirely  expressed  by  ‘metaphysical’  poetry,  with  its  sharp 
antitheses,  its  clutches  at  connections  between  objects  app». 
rently  the  most  incongruous,  its  agonizing  soul-questioning 
and  search  for  salvation,  the  ever-present  contrast  betweei 
subjective  and  objective,  desire  and  possibility.  One  of  the 
innumerable  introductory  passages  to  Benlowes’s  principal 
poem  is  headed  ‘theophila’s  Spiritual  Warfare’.  But  it  i 
precisely  this  sense  of  inner  conflict,  typical  of  the  best  ‘meta¬ 
physical’  poetry,  that  is  missing  in  Benlowes.  There  is  a  claA 
of  real  opposites  in  Herbert’s 

God  chains  the  dog  till  night:  wilt  loose  the  chain. 
And  wake  thy  sorrow? 

The  contrast  is  everywhere  in  Marvell’s  poems; 

Therefore  the  Love  which  us  doth  bind 
But  Fate  so  enviously  debarrs, 

Is  the  Conjunction  of  the  Mind, 

And  Opposition  of  the  Stars. 

That  is  why  we  have  to 

—  Tear  our  Pleasures  with  rough  strife. 

Thorough  the  Iron  gates  of  Life. 

The  conflict  is  expressed  no  less  clearly  in  Crashawe’s  vision  of 
Christ  coming. 


at 

tli 


Lightly  as  a  Lambent  Flame  f 

Leaping  upon  the  Hills,  to  be 
The  Humble  King  of  You  and  Me; 

or  in  Vaughan’s 

And  here  in  dust  and  dirt,  O  here 
The  Lilies  of  his  love  appear!  * 

Instead,  Benlowes  gives  us  mechanical  antitheses  like  ‘Darts  of 
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ip|  Intolerable  Sweets  her  Soule  did  wound’,  which  recall  Crashawe 
»a.|  at  his  worst  (pp.  i88,  200).  Benlowes  was  right  to  choose  for 
1  the  sub-dtle  of  his  poem  not  ‘Love’s  Spiritual  Warfare’  but 
cal  'Love’s  Sacrifice’.  Passivity  in  suffering  is  his  ideal,  not  the 
he  I  militancy  of  'the  true  wayfaring  Chrisdan’.^ 

|)al|  Similarly  backward-looking  is  Benlowes’s  hostility  to  the 
a  I  new  science,  which  the  Long  Parliament’s  commissioners  were 
ta-l  introducing  into  a  reluctant  Oxford.  His  close  friend  Alexander 
Ross  had  attacked  the  new  astronomy  from  1634  onwards. 

I  Like  Ross,  Benlowes  accepted  the  medieval  cosmology. 

I  Celesdal  beings  situated  above  the  moon,  he  believed,  ‘impart 
,  I  innumerable  rare  Vertues,  and  influendal  Efficacies  to  Things 
I  below’  {Theophila,  Preface).  Inevitably  accompanying  hostility 
I  to  science  was  adherence  to  ‘the  mediaeval  view  of  the  world  as 
I  old,  running  down  like  a  clock,  and  rapidly  deterioradng’ 

I  (p.  187).  This  was  natural  enough  for  a  man  whose  own  world 
I  was  running  down:  we  can  see  a  direct  consoladon  for  his 
I  social  decline  in  Benlowes’s  complacent  references  to  the  vanity 
I  of  all  earthly  goods.*  ‘Seeing  then  that  Happinesse  consists  not 
I  in  the  Affluence  of  Exorbitant  Possessions,  nor  in  the  Humours 
I  of  fickle  Honour,  all  external  Splendors  being  unsatisfactory, 
I  let  Christians  neglect  terresdal  Vanities,  and  retire  into  the 
I  Recesses  of  Religion,  nothing  being  so  great  in  humane  Actions 
I  as  a  pious  knowing  Minde,  which  disposeth  great  Things,  and 
I  may  yield  such  permanent  Monuments,  as  bring  Felicity  to 
I  Mankinde  above  the  Founders  of  Empires’  {Theophila,  Preface). 
>n  of  I  The  sentiments  are  conventional  enough,  in  all  conscience,  yet 
I  they  earn  pathos  firom  their  expression  by  a  once-prosperous 
I  landowner  on  the  verge  of  bankiuptcy,  who  left  no  monument 
I  of  permanence  comparable  to  the  empire  founded  by  the 
I  parliamentary  victors. 

I  The  last  times  were  the  worst,  Benlowes  declared:  athebm, 
I  profaneness  and  superstition  prevailed  oppressively.  The 

I  *  Even  in  Vaughan,  it  might  be  argued  -  as  in  Traherne,  and  later  in  Words- 
I  mth  -  the  cult  ^  a  lost  paradise  of  childish  innocence  was  also  a  form  of  turning 
I  my  from  an  unpleasant  cemtemporary  world.  None  these  poets  was  interested 
I  a  children. 

I  'We  may  ask  ourselves  whether  this  whole  trend  of  conservative  thought  does 
I M  reflect  the  outlook  of  a  class  whose  own  social  dominance  was  being  under- 
,  I  lined.  The  battle  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Modems  was  a  literary  expression  of  a 
.Its  01 1  ctnflict  resulting  from  social  change. 
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world’s  favourites  (‘who  are  of  past  things  mindeless,  of  Jutun 
regardless,  having  different  Opinions,  yet  but  one  religion, 
Mon^',  one  god,  MammorCy  think  themselves  safe  in  their  num* 
bers,  and  laugh  at  those  who  cling  to  older  ideals.*  But  there 
is  consolation  in  the  next  world  for  economic  disaster  in  this: 

Imagine  not  to  swim  in  worldly  Pomp, 

And  afterwards  to  reign  with  Christ  in  Blisse; 

Earth  must  be  Gall,  that  god  may  Honey  prove. 

(Translation  at  end  of  Canto  IX.) 
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‘If  we  contemplate  what  unspeakable  Torments  are  for  esm 
there,  we  should  have  no  cause  to  envie  Worldlings  Prosperity, 
but  rather  wonder  that  their  Portion  on  Earth  is  not  greater . . . 
All  the  Play  and  Pageantry  of  Earth  is  ever  changing,  and 
nothing  abides  but  the  Stage  of  the  World,  and  the  Spectator 
god’  {Theophila,  Preface).  Brave  words:  but  the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion  had  come  to  stay. 

In  1652  the  height  of  Benlowes’s  ambition  had  been  ‘an 
Estate  balanc’d  between  Want  and  Waste,  Pity  and  Envk' 
{Theophila,  The  Author’s  Prayer):  he  ended  up  in  want,  an 
object  of  pity  and  charity.  But  Dr.  Jenkins  is  probably  rig^t 
to  see  that  his  last  years  of  utter  penury,  spent  reading  in  the 
Bodleian  and  publishing  Latin  poems  in  praise  of  Oxford,  were 
not  the  least  happy  period  of  his  life.  In  Theophila  he  had 
thanked  God  that  ‘in  this  general  Combustion  of  Christendom*  be 
had  been  vouchsafed  ‘a  little  ^oar,  as  Refuge; . . .  the  managing 
of  publick  Actions  lesse  agreeing  with  my  Disposition*  than  did 
Contemplation  (ibid).  After  his  final  ruin  he  was  at  last  freed 
from  the  onerous  responsibilities  of  landownership  which  he 
had  been  so  incompietent  to  discharge,  and  which  he  had  vainly 
tried  to  shift  on  to  his  steward. 

Benlowes’s  fate  typifies  that  of  a  whole  class  of  improvident 
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*  Saintibury  destroyed  the  sense  of  this  long  and  complicated  sentence  by  omit¬ 
ting  to  close  a  bracket  {Caroline  Poets,  vol.  I,  p.  316). 

*  Canto  X,  stanza  Ixxix,  makes  it  dear  that  Maimnon’s  worshippers  supported 
Parliament: 

Gold  is  the  Fautress  of  all  dvil  Jarres, 

Treasons  Reward,  the  Nerve  of  Wars, 

Nurse  of  Prophaneneas,  suckling  Rage  that  Kingdoms  marres. 

The  pun  in  ‘Fautress’  is  one  of  Beinlowes’s  more  successful  atten^>ts. 
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landowners,  who,  unless  they  had  inherited  very  great  wealth, 
were  unfit  to  survive  the  grim  selective  decades  of  the  middle  of 
i  the  century.  Among  men  of  lesser  rank,  only  those  who  could 
adapt  themselves  to  the  worship  of  Mammon  retained  their 
position.  Many  an  ex-Gavalier  gentleman,  ruined  in  the 
King’s  service,  ended  his  days  eating  the  bread  of  charity, 
though  few  enjoyed  the  inner  resources  which  enabled  Ben¬ 
lowes  to  face  pauperism  with  equanimity. 

But  the  cultural  tradition  which  Benevolus  continued  to 
cherish  in  his  Oxford  garret  was  utterly  and  completely  dead. 
His  last  Latin  poems  were  unread  and  unreadable.  Theophila 
fared  little  better.  Benlowes  was  already  being  mocked  at  (not 
in  print)  by  Samuel  Butler,  a  more  adaptable  ex-royalist  whose 
own  poetical  method  Saintsbury  shrewdly  described  as  ‘often 
only  that  of  Benlowes  changed  from  unconscious  indulgence  to 
conscientious  and  deliberate  utilization  for  comic  effect’.* 
Wood’s  succinct  epitaph  was:  ‘much  noted  in  his  time,  but 
ance  not,  for  the  art  and  faculty  of  poetry’;  for  Pope  he  was 
'Benlowes,  propitious  still  to  blockheads’.  Yet  all  these,  in  their 
different  ways,  were  conservatives:  so  completely  had  those  who 
nivived  to  be  the  ruling  class  rejected  the  standards  of  taste  and 
ralue  which  prevailed  before  the  great  divide  of  the  Interreg- 
imm.  A  civilization,  its  outlcxik  and  tastes,  had  died  on  the 
civil  war  battlefields:  the  old  poetry  was  no  more  restored 
with  our  most  religious  king  in  1660  than  was  the  old  constitu- 
;  don.* 

r 

I  ^Carolin*  Potts,  vol.  I,  p.  311. 

I  *  In  this  article  I  have  quoted  Benlowes’s  prose  more  than  his  poetry.  It  is  no 
[  loubt  the  echoes  of  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book  that  give  it  dignity;  but  for  ail 
h  carefully-balanced  cadences  it  sometimes  has  a  duectness  which  contrasts 
C  markably  with  his  verse.  This  sentence,  for  instance:  ‘The  Number  of  our 
»  Ttmugressions  surpassed)  our  Skill  in  Aritimutick;  their  Weight  is  insupjMitable, 
ieprtasing  us  even  to  the  Afysst',  their  Guilt  more  extense  th^  any  thi^  but  thy 
■aoE.*  ( Thtophila,  The  Author’s  Prayer.) 
tt 
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The  Dramatic  Technique  of 
Shakespeare’s  Sonnets 

G.  K.  HUNTER 

THOUGH  most  modem  critics  would  accept  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare’s  sonnet-sequence  has  a  pervasive  poetry  with  an 
excellence  recognizably  Shakespearean,  the  peculiar  quality  of 
this  excellence  remains  undefined.  This  may  be  because 
criticism  of  the  sonnets  has  been  overshadowed  by  biographical 
speculation.  There  have  been  few  aesthetic  critics  and  these 
have  confined  themselves  to  minutiae,  and  have  disregarded  or 
noticed  only  with  condemnation  the  reactions  of  their  bio¬ 
graphically-minded  fellows.  No  one  seems  to  have  attempted 
to  explain  by  what  means  Shakespeare  presents  traditional 
materials  so  that  an  overwhelmingly  biographical  reaction  it 
set  up  in  the  reader.  Neither  the  accepted  categories  of  lyric  or 
narrative  nor  the  contemporary  verse-fashions  —  Petrarchan, 
Anti-Petrarchan,  Metaphysical,  etc.  —  will  account  for  this 
unique  flavour  in  the  sequence  as  a  whole  and  for  the  con- 
centratedly  ‘Shakespearean’  effect  of  such  sonnets  as  XV, 
XVIII,  XXX,  CXXIX.  It  is  not  perhaps  a  coincidence  that 
the  critics  who  accept  these  categories  tend  to  find  Shakespeare’s 
sonnet-technique  in  some  way  misdirected,  from  Keats  with  his 
‘full  of  fine  things  said  sinintentionally  —  in  the  intensity  of 
working  out  conceits’  to  John  Crowe  Ransom,  ‘Shakespean 
had  no  University  discipline  and  developed  poetically  along 
lines  of  least  resistance’.* 

I  wish  to  suggest  here  that  it  is  rather  the  approach  to  the 
Sonnets  as  lyric,  narrative,  or  metaphysical  exercises  that  is 
misdirected.  Critics  who  ignore  the  biographical  approacli 
miss  a  valuable  clue  to  the  bias  of  Shakespeare’s  technique  —  a 
bias  which  twists  the  normal  Petrarchan  line  towards  the 
characteristically  Shakespearean  flavour  of 

*  ‘Shakespeare  at  Sonnets’  in  The  World's  Body  (New  York),  1938,  p.  386. 
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When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being  . .  . 

Oh  that  our  nights  of  woe  might  have  remembered  . .  . 
Never  believe  that  in  my  nature  reigneth. . . . 

I  contend  that  when  Shzikespeare  writes  like  this  he  is  not  mis¬ 
directing  his  talent,  not  being  a  quaint  and  elaborate  lyrist,  a 
hdled  and  soured  Petrarchan,  a  Metaphysical  manque^  or  a 
passionate  autobiographical  poet  whose  confessions  are  cut 
short  by  his  conceits,  so  much  as  —  what  one  would  expect  — 
a  dramatist. 

Let  us  consider  in  this  light  two  sonnets  which,  without  being 
masterpieces,  seem  to  me  to  sound  the  authentic  Shakespeareaa 
oote: 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault. 

And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence: 

Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt. 

Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 

Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 

To  set  a  form  up>on  desired  change. 

As  m  myself  disgrace;  knowing  thy  will, 

I  will  acquaintance  strangle  and  look  strange; 

Be  absent  from  thy  walks;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell. 

Lest  I,  too  much  profane,  should  do  it  wrong. 

And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 

For  thee,  against  myself  I’ll  vow  debate. 

For  1  must  ne’er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 

(LXXXIX) 

Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse. 

Bound  for  the  prize  of  all  too  precious  you, 

^  That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse. 

Making  their  tomb  the  womb  .wherein  they  grew? 

^  Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 

Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead? 

No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished,  [etc.] 

(LXXXVI) 
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The  power  of  these  poems  does  not  reside  in  lyrical  utterance; 
the  vision  they  present  is  an  individual’s,  and  to  that  extent  like 
lyric,  but  in  them  the  reader  is  not  concerned  with  solitary 
imaginings  presented  as  of  universal  significance  (as  in  the 
Odes  of  Keats  and  Shelley),  but  with  the  relation  of  one  human 
heart  to  others.  By  setting  up  a  system  of  tensions  between 
forces  presented  as  persons  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  engage  the 
reader’s  interest  in  a  manner  akin  to  the  dramatic.  Sonnet 
LXXXIX  is  presented  as  a  ‘still’  from  a  love-drama,  a  picture 
in  which  the  gestures  not  only  make  up  a  present  harmony,  but 
hint  (with  subtle  economy  of  means,  which  reveals  the  dramat¬ 
ist)  at  a  psychological  background,  so  that  a  powerful  reaction 
is  built  up,  as  if  to  a  history  of  love.  In  Sonnet  LXXXVI  the 
number  of  characters  involved  is  greater,  but  the  technique  is 
the  same.  An  emotional  state  (estrangement)  is  expressed  by 
means  of  a  pattern  of  human  figures;  as  a  result  of  the  hints  at 
characterization  we  become  involved  as  if  with  personalities, 
and  so  experience  the  dramatic  impact.  The  reaction  of  the 
commentator  who  finds  in  the  ‘lameness’  of  LXXXIX  proof  of 
a  physical  defect  in  the  author  is  an  indication  of  the  force  of 
this  impact,  and  the  number  of  ‘keys’  to  the  ‘sonnet-story’ 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  fairly  constant  throughout  the 
sequence. 

At  this  point  the  reader  might  object  that  the  dramatic  vivid¬ 
ness  in  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  is  only  a  heightened  form  of  a 
commonplace  Elizabethan  quality  and  that  the  biographical 
reaction  is  not  produced  by  technique  so  much  as  by  natural 
curiosity  about  the  greatest  and  most  enigmatic  of  our  poets. 
Comparisons  with  other  Elizabethan  poets  show,  however,  that 
the  Sonnets  are  not  only  supreme  in  dramatic  effectiveness,  but 
almost  unique  in  the  methods  by  which  this  effect  is  obtained. 
Many  of  the  sonneteers  in  Sir  Sidney  Lee’s  collection  arc  good 
dramatic  ‘plotters’  i.c.  they  can  organize  a  set  scene  so  that  the 
figures  contrast  effectively  and  carry  well  the  emotional  charge 
that  the  author  has  imparted  to  them.  For  example: 

Oft  with  true  sighs,  oft  with  uncalled  tears. 

Now  with  slow  words,  now  with  dumb  eloquence; 

I  Stella’s  eyes  assailed,  invade  her  ears: 
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But  this,  at  last,  is  her  sweet  breathed  defence. 

‘That  who  indeed  infelt  affection  bears. 

So  captives  to  his  saint  both  soul  and  sense; 

That  wholly  hers,  all  selfness  he  forbears:  [etc.] 

•{Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella,  LXI) 

But  such  scenes  are  set  at  a  middle-distance  from  the  reader; 
the  effect  that  is  almost  unique  in  Shakespeare  is  that  of  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  the  suffering  mind.  We  learn  what  it  felt 
like  to  be  the  lover  in  such-and-such  a  situation,  and  the 
figures  are  arranged  to  increase  the  poignant  immediacy  of  our 
apprehension  —  so  that  if  the  beloved  is  young  the  lover  is 
represented  as  old,  if  the  lover  is  poor  the  beloved  must  be  high¬ 
born,  etc.  The  brilliance  of  the  language  makes  the  context  of 
these  emotions  so  vivid  that  the  reader  naturally  supplies  from 
his  imagination  a  complete  dramatic  situation. 

Shakespeare’s  ‘plots’  differ  from  those  of  contemporary 
MMineteers  in  that  we  are  seldom  given  visual  descriptions  of 
die  persons  involved.  This  difference  does  not  involve  him  in  a 
modern  ‘psychological’  presentation:  when  the  lover  appears 
f  before  the  reader  there  is  no  self-dramatization  in  the  sense  that 
te  he  is  presented  as  a  significant  and  interesting  individual. 
When  we  hear  of  him 

1- 

Beated  and  chopped  with  tanned  antiquity  (LXII) 

Desiring  this  man’s  art  and  that  man’s  scope  (XXIX) 

As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage  (XXIII) 

we  are  no  nearer  any  conception  of  his  personality.  The 
dramatic  power  of  conveying  personal  tensions  is  achieved  by 
patterning  the  persons,  not  by’  analysing  them. 

Shakespeare  uses  the  conventions  of  the  sonnet  genre  in  such 
a  way  that  he  conjures  before  us  the  tone  and  accent  of  the 
traditional  personages.  Thus  like  other  sonnet-heroes  Shake¬ 
speare’s  lover  suffers  from  the  tyranny  of  the  beloved  while 
welcoming  this  slavery  as  a  blessed  condition: 

L 
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Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire? 

I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 

Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 

Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you,  [etc.] 

(LVII) 

The  verse  is  charged  here  with  that  heartfelt  simplicity  which 
gives  the  utterance  of  Shakespeare’s  greatest  dramatic  creatioos 
their  full  force.  We  fully  share  the  feelings  of  this  slave,  seeing 
the  objects  described  as  coloured  by  his  predominating  emo¬ 
tion.  Sidney,  whose  treatment  of  the  Petrarchan  situations  can 
often  be  compared  with  Shakespeare’s  in  artistic  worth,  gives 
charm  to  a  parallel  description; 


.  . .  now,  like  slave-born  Muscovite, 

I  call  it  praise  to  suffer  tyranny: 

And  now  employ  the  remnant  of  my  wit 
To  make  myself  believe  that  all  is  well; 

While  with  a  feeling  skill,  I  paint  my  hell. 

(II) 


But  the  effect  here  is  different  in  kind  from  Shakespeare’s;  the 
intellect  is  more  analytical,  and  the  simile  has  the  objective 
quality  of  a  rational  self-criticism,  which  Shakespeare’s  lacb. 
In  Sidney  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  distance  between  speaker 
and  reader  and  consequently  the  reader  tends  to  take  a  less 
implicated  and  so  less  biographical  view  of  the  situation.  ‘ 

The  tradition  in  which  the  Sonnets  are  written  did  not  al¬ 
ways  provide  material  entirely  suitable  for  Shakespeare’s 
dramatic  technique;  but  even  in  his  treatments  of  the  more 
mechanically  ingenious  themes  something  of  the  same  quality 
of  imagination  emerges.  Sonnet  XLVI  deals  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  theme  of  a  war  between  the  heart  and  eye;  a  mwe 
conunonplace  treatment  of  the  same  theme  may  be  seen  in 
Thomas  Watson’s  Tears  of  Famy: 

^  The  difference  here  illustrated  between  Sidney  and  Shakespeare  the  sonneteer 
is  exactly  the  same  difference  as  we  find  between  Astropful  and  Stella  XXXIX  and 
isL  Hemy  IV,  III,  i,  5-31. 
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My  hart  accus’d  mine  cies  and  was  offended, 

Vowing  the  cause  was  in  mine  eies  aspiring: 

Mine  eies  affirmd  my  hart  might  well  amend  it, 

If  he  at  first  had  banisht  loues  desiring. 

I  Hart  said  that  loue  did  enter  at  the  eies. 

And  from  the  eies  descended  to  the  hart: 

Eies  said  that  in  the  hart  did  sparkes  arise. 

Which  kindled  flame  that  wrought  the  inward  smart, 
Hart  said  eies  tears  might  soone  haue  quencht  that 

fl[ame] 

Eies  said  . . .  [etc.] 

bmpare  Shakespeare: 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war. 

How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight; 

Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture’s  sight  would  bar. 

My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 

My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, 

A  closet  never  pierced  with  crystal  eyes. 

But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 

.\nd  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 

To  ’cide  this  tide  is  impanneled 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart; 

And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 

The  clear  eye’s  moiety  and  the  dear  heart’s  part: 

As  thus;  mine  eye’s  due  is  thine  outward  part. 

And  my  heart’s  right  thine  inward  love  of  heart. 

(XLVI) 

Shakespeare’s  poem  is  not  simply  a  better  example  of  a  con¬ 
ceited  sonnet,  it  is  a  more  affecting  poem,  and  this  is  because  he 
■takes  the  conceit  serve  a,  felt  human  situation.  Watson  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  antithetical  litigants  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
loKs  sight  of  the  human  ‘I’  and  ‘thou’.  Shakespeare,  in  spite  of 
the  frigidity  of  many  of  the  images  (‘conquest’,  ‘picture’, 
‘doset’),  manages  to  animate  the  legal  imagery  with  a  sense  of 
the  lover’s  craving.  He  never  forgets  that  the  poem  is  a  lover’s 
emfession,  and  accordingly  it  is  directed  throughout  towards 
Ae  figure  of  the  beloved. 
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The  same  pressure  of  desire  in  the  speaking  voice  shapes 
Shakespeare’s  treatment  of  another  stock  theme  —  the  vision  of 
the  beloved  in  a  dream  — in  such  a  way  that  the  conceits 
employed  are  subordinated  to  the  expression  of  personal 
emotion:  . 

When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  sec, 

For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrcspccted; 

But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee, 

And,  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 

Then  thou,  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright, 
How  would  thy  shadow’s  form  form  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light. 

When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so!  [etc.] 

(XLIII) 

Here  ‘darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed’  is  not  merely  a 
piece  of  wordplay  but  also  a  triumphant  dance  of  words  ex¬ 
pressing  the  lover’s  delight.  The  emphatic  ‘thee’  in  line  three 
and  ‘thou’  in  line  five  impress  on  us  the  fact  that  the  poem,  fix 
all  its  conceits,  is  a  love  poem  directed  towards  a  beloved 
object.  The  contrasts  between  the  radiance  of  dream  and  the 
drabness  of  reality,  the  brightness  of  the  beloved  and  the 
brightness  of  the  sun,  remain  expressive  of  an  emotional  situa¬ 
tion.  Shakespeare  docs  not  pursue  the  paradox  into  areas 
where  it  is  liberated  from  this  dramatic  use  and  acquires  the 
‘metaphysical’  interest  of  seeming  to  comment  on  the  nature  of 
experience  in  general.  This  is  the  effect  of  Sidney’s  treatment 
of  the  same  theme: 

I  start!  look!  hark!  but  what  in  closed  up  sense 

Was  held,  in  open  sense  it  flics  away; 

Leaving  me  nought  but  wailing  eloquence. 

I,  seeing  better  sights  in  sight’s  decay; 

Called  it  anew,  and  wooed  sleep  again: 

But  him  her  host,  that  unkind  guest  had  slain. 

(XXXVIII) 

Here  the  subsidiary  antitheses  between  closed  sleep  and  open 
sight,  between  sight  and  eloquence,  between  sleep  and  Stella 
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as  host  and  guest  seem  concerned  to  pursue  the  mystery  in  the 
experience  rather  than  to  convey  the  emotional  tension  in¬ 
volved.  The  last  line  has  a  degree  of  detachment  common  in 
Sidney  but  rare  in  Shakespeare.  Other  treatments  of  this 
theme  further  sharpen  our  sense  of  Shakespeare’s  individual 
bias.  Linche’s  version  {Diella  XXIV)  and  Griffin’s  (Fidessa 
XIV)  are  dramatically  ’plotted’,  but  raise  no  emotion.  These 
poets  are  content  to  bombast  out  their  fourteen  lines  with  vapid 
repetitions,  whereas  Shakespeare’s  words  are  for  ever  creating 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  new  relationships. 

At  the  same  time  he  avoids  the  enlargement  of  intellectual 
interest,  the  refinement  of  perception,  which  accompanies  the 
elaboration  of  similar  material  in  the  poems  of  Donne.  Some 
'  critics  have  claimed  that  ‘the  . . .  sonnets  as  a  performance 
represent  Shakespeare  seeking  such  effects  as  John  Donne .  .  . 
was  achieving’.*  I  think  this  is  an  error.  Donne’s  poem  ‘The 
Dreame’  (though  not  Petrarchan  and  not  a  sonnet)  obviously 
springs  from  the  convention  we  have  discussed  above.  Here 
however  we  find  not  the  stock  contrast  between  the  cruelty  of 
the  real  lady  and  the  kindness  of  the  phantom,  but  a  more 
philosophical  distinction:  the  phantom  is  banished  by  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  real  mistress,  but  her  going  again  makes  the  lover 
question  the  nature  of  that  reality  (in  a  way  not  found  in  any 
of  the  previous  treatments).  The  subsidiary  antitheses  reason/ 
phantasy,  fable/history,  etc.,  show  us  that  Doime  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  to  build  up  a  poignant  image  of  a  loving  mind;  the 
figure  of  the  beloved  in  I^nne  is  not  the  goal  of  the  whole 
poem,  but  rather  a  symbol  for  the  deeper  mystery  of  the  things 
that  lovers  experience: 

Coming  and  staying  show’d  thee,  thee. 

But  rising  makes  me  doubt,  that  now. 

Thou  art  not  thou. 

It  is  the  whole  problem  of  identity  that  is  raised  by  lines  like 
these.* 

‘John  Crowe  Ransom,  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 

'Mr.  J.  B.  Lebhman  in  hu  Th*  Monarch  of  Wit  speaks  of  MeUphysi^  poetry  as 
Ue  dislcctical  expression  of  peiaonal  dniina’.  I  accept  this  d^iition,  but  it 
teuld  be  understood  that  in  Donne  the  personal  drama  is  used  as  the  starting- 
point  for  an  individual  exploration  of  sensibility,  whereas  in  Shakespeare  the 
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The  bias  of  Shakespeare’s  style  is  no  less  evident  in  his  hand¬ 
ling  of  details  of  technique  than  in  the  general  effect  of  hi 
treatment  of  stock  themes.  He  uses  the  rhetorical  tricks  whici 
were  the  common  property  of  the  sonneteers  but  in  a  way  which 
is  mainly  expressive  of  an  individual’s  emotion.  For  example,  the 
paradoxes  in  the  Sonnets  are  used  less  to  present  the  piquantly 
paradoxical  quality  of  the  objective  Petrarchan  situatioo 
and  more  to  communicate  a  paradoxical  quality  in  the  lover’s 
emotion.  Of  course,  lines  like 
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Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  (CXIX) 

can  easily  be  paralleled  from  other  sonneteers  —  e.g.  Drayton’s 


Where  most  I  lost,  there  most  of  all  I  wan  {Idea  62) 


but  where  Drayton  and  others  tend  to  use  such  paradoxes  to 
pattern  a  situation,  Shakespeare’s  are  usually  expressive  —  we 
feel  what  it  is  to  endure  such  situations: 


Thou  blind  fool,  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyes. 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see? 

They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies, 

Yet  what  the  best  is  take  the  worst  to  be. 


(CXXXVII) 


My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 

For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease; 

Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill. 

The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 

(CXLVII) 


O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerfrd  might 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway? 


whole  function  of  the  poem  is  to  convey  the  emotional  quality  of  the  drama.  Is 
Donne  the  language  aspires  towards  intellectual  clarity,  though  not  without  the 
glow  of  passion,  but  Shsdeespeare’s  language  aims  to  give  maximum  impact  to  hii 
figures  without  making  their  precise  func^n  clear.  I  presume  that  t^  is  wfast 
Lrishman  refers  to  when  he  says  of  Donne’s  love-poetry,  ‘we  do  not  feel  that  it  il 
in  any  way  symbolic  of  something  else  as  so  wIict  reading  Shakespeare’i 
Sonnets’  (p.  224). 
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To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight, 

And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day? 

(CL) 

In  such  cases  it  is  not  the  situation  that  is  paradoxical;  it  is  the 
condition  of  the  lover’s  being. 

Again,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  figure  has  become 
‘Metaphysical’  in  Shakespeare,  i.e.  that  it  has  become  a 
speculative  comment  on  the  human  condition.  When  Donne 
says 

I  must  confesse,  it  could  not  chuse  but  bee 
Prophane,  to  think  thee  any  thing  but  thee. 

{Tlu  Dreame) 


to  Since  thou  and  I  sigh  one  anothers  breath, 

ft  Who  e’r  sighes  most,  is  cruellest,  and  hastes  the  others  death. 

{A  Valediction:  of  Weeping) 

he  uses  a  paradoxical  playfulness  to  indicate  a  state  of  loving 
but  detached  emotion;  any  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
meaning  seems  to  mirror  the  intellectual  effort  of  the  poet  to 
bring  into  focus  (and  almost  within  comprehension)  a  truly 
human  but  hitherto  imdescribed  situation.  Donne’s  analysis 
of  the  state  of  loving  enlarges  our  appreciation  of  human 
richness  by  its  bizarre  re-associadon  of  elements  plucked  out  of 
their  normal  contexts;  here,  we  feel,  is  a  mind  thinking  its  way 
through  an  emodonal  situation;  Shakespeare’s  world  is  still 
recognizably  a  world  of  ‘normal  contexts’;  the  vision  is  un- 
I  hackneyed  only  because  he  records  the  intense  immediacy  of 
individuals  caught  in  the  stock  situation: 

Only  my  plague  thus  far  1  count  my  gain. 

That  she  that  makes  me  sin  awards  me  pain. 

(CXLI) 

Here,  as  in  the  dramas,  the  individual  voice  transcends  and 
transforms  the  convention  Shakespeare  accepted. 
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In  simile,  as  in  paradox,  Shakespeare’s  bias  is  towards  | 
expressiveness.  In  most  of  the  Sonnets  in  Sir  Sidney  Lee’s  :  ni 
collection  the  simile  is  a  device  either  to  describe  the  physical  nr 
charms  of  the  beloved  or  to  indicate  general  conditions  in  the  pe 
Petrarchan  situation: 

Like  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  ocean  wide. 

By  conduct  of  some  star,  doth  make  her  way  . . . 

So  I,  whose  star,  that  wont  with  her  bright  ray 
Me  to  direct,  with  clouds  is  over-cast. 

Do  wander  now,  in  darkness  and  dismay  . . . 

(Spenser,  XXXIV) 

As  in  some  countries,  far  remote  from  hence. 

The  wretched  creature  destined  to  die; 

Having  the  judgment  due  to  his  offence 
By  Surgeons  begged,  their  Art  on  him  to  try . . . 

Even  so  my  Mistress  works  u]x>n  my  ill . . . 

(Drayton,  50) 

These  (and  the  many  like  them)  give  clarity  and  force  to  the 
poems  they  adorn,  but  do  not  impart  that  sense  of  immediate 
emotional  contact  which  a  majority  of  Shakespeare’s  similes, 
drawn  fix»m  the  familiar  experience  of  simple  humanity,  do  give: 

Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather’d  creatures  broke  away, 

Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  dispatch  . . . 

So  ruhn’st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee. 

Whilst  I  thy  babe  chase  thee  afar  behind  . . . 

(CXLIII) 

So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 

Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure  . . . 

(LII) 

In  CXLIII  the  emotional  relationships  are  defined  and  made 
immediate  by  the  simile;  in  LII  it  is  the  human  emotion  iro*  Spe 
plicit  in  the  comparison  which  makes  the  chief  effect.  mel 
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Treatments  of  the  same  theme  —  absence  —  in  poems  of 
merit  which  use  simile  as  the  main  feature  of  their  construction 
may  be  compared,  to  show  in  an  extended  fashion  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  individual  use  of  this  figure. 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year! 

What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen! 

What  old  December’s  bareness  every  where! 

And  yet  this  time  removed  was  summer’s  time; 

The  teeming  autunrn,  big  with  rich  increase. 

Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime. 

Like  widowed  wombs  after  their  lords’  decease: 

Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem’d  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans  and  unfather’d  fruit; 

For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee. 

And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute; 

Or,  if  they  sing,  ’tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter’s  near. 

I  (XCVII) 

be  I 

ite  I  Like  as  the  Culver,  on  the  bared  bough, 
es,  I  Sits  moiuning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate; 
rt:  And,  in  her  songs,  sends  many  a  wishful  vow 

For  his  return  that  seems  to  linger  late: 

1S0  I  alone,  now  left  disconsolate. 

Mourn  to  myself  the  absence  of  my  love; 

And,  wandering  here  and  there  all  desolate. 

Seek  with  my  plaints  to  match  that  mournful  dove. 

No  joy  of  aught  that  under  heaven  doth  hove 
Can  comfort  me,  but  her  own  joyous  sight: 

Whose  sweet  aspect  both  God  and  man  can  move, 

1  In  her  unspotted  pleasance  to  delight, 
j  Dark  is  my  day,  while  her  fair  light  I  miss, 

j  And  dead  my  life  that  wants  such  lively  bliss. 

(Spenser,  LXXXVIII) 

ade  I 

im-  I  Spenser’s  simile  is  a  graceful  one  and  conveys  the  gentle 
melancholy  of  the  poem,  but  it  does  not  make  the  lover’s 
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feelings  vivid  by  conveying  them  in  images  universally  charged 
with  these  emotions.  Shakespeare’s  ‘December’s  bareness’  and 
‘dark  days’  are  stripped  back  to  their  bare  function  as  objective 
correlatives  of  the  emotion  between  lover  and  beloved;  they  do 
not  intrude  at  all  between  the  reader  and  this  emotion. 
Spenser’s  culver  on  the  other  hand  is  intruded  deliberately  ai 
a  symbol  to  indicate  the  mood  of  the  poem  (rather  than  the 
mood  of  the  persons  in  the  poem).  Accordingly,  Spenser’i 
image  has  the  charm  of  an  idyll;  Shakespeare’s  generates  in  the 
reader  a  reaction  more  proper  to  drama. 

Further  details  of  Shakespeare’s  subject-matter  and  style 
could  be  analysed,  but  enough  has  no  doubt  been  said  to  show 
how  far  firom  the  fashions  of  which  they  were  bom  Shakcs- 
speare’s  sonnets  are  taken  by  his  dramatically  expressive  way  of 
writing.  The  subject-matter  and  the  rhetoric  may  be  that  of  the 
Petrarchan  tradition,  the  effect  may  sometimes  seem  Meta¬ 
physical,  but  the  uniquely  Shakespearean  quality  of  the 
sequence  is  not  to  be  explained  by  either  of  these  labels.  We 
have  here  what  we  might  expect:  a  dramatist  describes  a  series 
of  emotional  situations  between  persons  (real  or  fictitious)  in  a 
series  of  separate  short  poems;  the  Petrarchan  instruments  turn 
in  his  hands  into  means  of  expressing  and  concentrating  the 
great  human  emotions,  desire,  jealousy,  fear,  hope  and  despair, 
and  of  raising  in  the  reader  the  dramatic  reactions  of  pity 
and  terror  by  his  implication  in  the  lives  and  fates  of  the  persons 
depicted. 


Et 
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Browning  —  A  Potential  Revolutionary 


3.  A.  BOULTON 


CONSIDERATIONS  of  philosophy  embarrass  a  critical 
appreciation.  Browning’s  spiritual  optimism  gains  an  exag¬ 
gerated  importance  against  the  background  of  Victorian  pes- 
limism,  the  low  spirits  of  Arnold,  the  pagan  hostility  of  Swin¬ 
burne,  the  mechanical  deterministic  tbeories  of  Hardy.  The 
esential  justification  of  Browning,  as  an  artist,  is  ignored,  and 
the  moving  impulse  of  his  work  mistaken.  An  intense  vitalism, 
a  delight  in  the  exercise  of  force,  physical  or  intellectual,  is,  in 
Cikct,  the  essence  of  the  Browning  optimism.  The  intellectual 
exhibitionism  finds  expression  in  the  detailed  analysis  of 
motive,  the  dissection  of  human  behavioiu-,  as  in  The  Ring  and 
The  Book;  whilst  the  physical  bases  are  explicitly,  if  dramatic¬ 
ally,  indicated  in  ‘Saul’: 

Oh,  our  manhood’s  prime  vigour!  No  spirit  feels  waste. 

Not  a  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing  nor  sinew  unbraced. 

Oh,  the  wild  joys  of  living!  the  leaping  from  rock  up  to  rock. 

The  strong  rending  of  boughs  from  the  fir-tree,  the  cool  silver 

shock 

Of  the  plunge  in  a  pool’s  living  water  — 

Ethical  considerations  do  not  occur,  the  sheer  exercise  of  the 
force  within  being  the  sole  criterion  of  achievement: 

I  hear  you  reproach,  ‘But  delay  was  best. 

For  their  end  was  a  crime’.  —  Oh,  a  crime  will  do 
As  well,  I  reply,  to  serve  for  a  test. 

As  a  virtue  golden  through  and  through. 

Sufficient  to  vindicate  itself 
And  prove  its  worth  at  a  moment’s  view! 

(‘Statue  and  The  Bust’) 
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The  airy  vigour  of  Browning’s  Christian  creed  appears  as  an 
overflow  of  this  exuberant  amorality.  High  spirits,  not  spiritual 
ity,  is  the  dominating  tone. 

All  this,  however,  is  irrelevant  to  the  essential  study  of 
Browning  as  an  artist.  The  criterion  of  a  poet’s  value  is  not  in 
the  originality  or  otherwise  of  his  thought,  but  in  his  power  of 
embodying  an  emotional  response  to  experience.  (This  emo¬ 
tional  response  may,  of  course,  result  in  a  hard,  sinewy  intel¬ 
lectual  poetry.)  Complete  success  is  complete  expression  of  a 
particular  response  to  experience;  and  success  or  failure  i 
evident  in  the  diction,  and  in  the  diction  only,  of  the  poet 
The  point  has  been  well  made  in  an  unpublished  essay  oo 
William  Cullen  Bryant  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Davie: 

A  p>oetic  diction  which  is  pure  carries  with  it,  for  every 
poet  who  uses  it  purely,  the  traditional  wisdom  of  older 
poets  in  their  moral  and  historical  attitudes  ...  To  be 
concerned  for  purity  of  diction,  is  not,  therefore,  to  attend 
only  to  one  aspect  of  poetry,  while  ignoring  the  rest:  it  k 
to  apply  the  one  measure  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  general 
verdict  on  the  whole. 


Elxamination  of  Browning’s  technique,  of  his  use  of  language, 
and  an  appraisal  of  his  affinities  with  the  line  of  English  poetry 
and  the  line  of  English  prose  is,  then,  the  main  concern. 

One  obvious  aflinity  is  with  the  tradition  of  the  nineteenth- 
centiuy  English  novel  and  its  dominating  theme,  the  study  of 
character.  Noting  the  vitiating  influence  on  Victorian  criticism 
of  its  preoccupation  with  analysis  of  the  literary  character, 
arising  from  the  application  of  novelisdc  criteria  to  poetry  and 
the  drama,  one  must  nevertheless  emphasize  that  Brownii^s 
perception  of  the  phenomena  of  individual  eccentricity  is  a 
serious  and  suggestive  matter.  His  characters  are  not  symbdk 
in  the  usual  poetic  sense;  the  individual  remains  the  individual 
only.  There  is  no  aura  of  suggestion,  and  he  attains  the  sense  of 
universality  by  diffusion  and  completeness,  rather  than  by 
compression  and  selective  exclusion.  The  world  of  character- 
creation  was  wide  and  varied  —  Sludge  the  Medium,  the 
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Faultless  Painter,  the  tragic  groups  of  The  Ring  and  The  Book, 
or  of  Pippa  Passes.  The  subject  and  matter  of  his  art,  his 
technique  of  significant  comprehensive  detail,  had  much  in 
common  with  that  of  the  nineteenth-century  novelist. 

One  may  define  Brdwning  as  the  most  prosaic  of  our  poets 
and  compare  him  with  Dickens,  who,  in  that  essential  of  his 
art,  the  revelation  of  character  by  monologue,  often  achieves 
the  intensity  of  poetry.  Not  only  is  the  dramatic  technique  of 
creative  dialogue  common  to  both  writers,  but  they  also  share  a 
benevolent  sympathy  for  the  lower  types  of  humanity.  To  both 
of  them,  moreover,  complete  revelation  usually  involves 
vindication.  Juxtaposition  of  two  passages  will  illustrate  the 
similarity  of  approach.  Sleary  expounds  his  philosophy: 

Make  the  betht  of  uth;  not  the  wurtht.  I’ve  got  my  living 
out  of  the  horthe-riding  all  my  life,  I  know;  but  I  con- 
thider  that  I  lay  down  the  philothophy  of  the  thubject 
when  I  thay  to  you,  make  the  betht  of  uth:  not  the  wurtht! 


Sludge  discovers  his: 

I  cheated  when  I  could, 

Rubbed  odic  lights  with  ends  of  phosphor-match, 

And  all  the  rest;  believe  that,  believe  this. 

By  the  same  token,  though  it  seem  to  set 
The  crooked  straight  again,  unsay  the  said. 

Stick  up  what  I’ve  knocked  down;  I  can’t  help  that. 

It’s  truth!  I  somehow  vomit  truth  today. 

This  trade  of  mine  —  I  don’t  know,  can’t  be  sure. 

But  there  was  something  in  it,  tricks  and  all! 

I  The  repetitive  rhythm  of  Dickens,  the  juxtaposed  equilibrium 
of  ‘Make  the  beAt  of  uth:  not  the  wurtht!’  is  paralleled  in 
Browning  by  a  similar  though  more  intricate  arrangement. 
The  thought  progresses  from  the  general  ‘I  cheated  when  I 
could’  to  the  particular  ‘Rubbed  odic  lights’,  whilst  the  con- 
cq)t  of  the  intermingling  of  motives,  the  only  partial  separation 
of  the  truth  from  the  false  so  typical  of  the  Browning  mono¬ 
logue,  is  symbolized  in  the  balanced,  antithetical  phraseology. 
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‘believe  that,  believe  this’,  ‘set  the  crooked  straight  again,  unsay 
the  said’,  ‘I  don’t  know,  can’t  be  sure’.  The  simple  honesty  of 
Sleary  issues  in  the  straightforward  singing  rhythm,  the  soiled 
though  indubitable  integrity  of  Sludge  in  the  broken  wavering 
progression  of  the  verse.  Dialogue  is  always  creative  and 
essentially  dramatic  in  character.  Dickens’s  art  is  that  of  the 
caricature,  the  selection  of  one  characteristic  (often  verbal 
peculiarity)  and  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  that  characteristic, 
exaggerated,  enhanced  and,  as  it  were,  dignified.  Browning 
gives  a  more  rounded,  consciously  jjcrspective  portraiture;  hit 
characters  gain  a  complete  self-consciousness,  the  highest  form 
of  life,  in  the  mingled  process  of  confession,  excuse,  and 
justification. 

Browning  is,  indeed,  more  intellectual  than  Dickens,  finding 
his  most  sympathetic  subjects  amongst  the  highly  sophisticated 
classes  accustomed  to  the  art  of  casuistry  and  to  the  self 
consciousness  of  introspection.  In  this  respect  he  has  a  more 
particular  resemblance  to  the  modem  ‘realistic’  school  of 
novelists,  working,  we  may  now  say,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Dickens  caricature,  but  to  explore  the  sub-conscious,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  springs  of  motive.  Meredith  exposes  Sir  Willoughby 
Patteme  and  condemns  him  in  the  process;  Browning  exposes 
Sludge  and  vindicates  him.  Such  benevolence  is  at  the  bottom 
of  Browning’s  view  of  life.  ‘He  was  not’,  says  Desmond  Mac- 
Carthy,  ‘a  philosophic  poet;  he  had  no  urge  to  systematise 
existence,  but  delighted  in  the  chaos  of  it;  he  had  the  passion  d* 
the  advocate  rather  than  that  of  the  philosopher’.  Browning 
was,  indeed,  no  metaphysician,  but  he  had  his  own  peculiar 
and  consistent  way  of  judging  a  human  life.  A  man’s  value  was 
not  in  his  work,  or  in  his  avowed  aims,  but  in: 
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Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
Into  a  narrow  act. 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped. 

All  I  could  never  be. 

All  men  ignored  in  me. 

This  I  was  worth  to  God  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 
Browning’s  poetry  of  advocacy  is  an  attempt  to  express,  to 
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bring  to  conscious  life,  and  to  evaluate  such  ‘instincts  immature, 
purposes  imsure’. 

Such  an  intense  and  minute  examination  of  the  individual  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  modem  novel.  Nevertheless 
Browning  was  no  potential  novelist  gone  astray;  his  spirit  and 
that  of  the  novelist  stand  in  complete  opposition  to  one  another. 
The  novelist  strives  for  objectivity;  he  manipulates  a  group  of 
figures  in  an  essentially  static  relationship  to  himself;  he  is 
above,  detached  from  his  characters.  The  novelist  presents;  the 
poet,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  condemns  or  justifies,  by 
evoking  a  particular  mood  of  response.  Browning  had  this 
poetic  passion  of  the  advocate.  The  Ring  and  The  Book  is  the 
typical  masterpiece,  and,  in  his  succession  of  apologias,  he 
endows  his  characters  with  his  own  power  of  subtle  and  intense 
ratiocination.  ‘You  feel  the  pressiure  and  ardour  of  his  mind  as 
of  a  man  arguing  with  you  personally.’ 

Browning’s  genius  was  a  poetic  genius.  His  affinities  with  the 
novel  tradition  cannot  obscure  the  essentially  poetic  nature  of 
his  diction,  even  at  its  most  ‘prosaic’  and  ‘conversational’.  In  so 
&r  as  these  two  qualities  may  be  separated,  the  ‘prosaic’ 
appears  mainly  in  the  longer  dramatic  soliloquies: 

What  suspends 

The  breath  in  them  is  not  the  plaster  patch 
Time  disengages  from  the  painted  wall 
Where  Raphael  moulderingly  bids  adieu, 

Nor  tick  of  the  insect  turning  tapestry 
Which  a  queen’s  finger  traced  of  old,  to  dust. 

(‘Prince  Hohensteil-Schwangau’) 

The  diction  is  prosaic  but  the  passage  as  a  whole  exhibits  ‘that 
perpetual  slight  alteration  of  language’,  that  recreation  of  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  effected  by  the  force  of  an  organic  poetic 
activity  working  in  and  transmuting  the  significance  of  each 
part.  ‘Disengages’  evokes  a  sense  of  gradual  yet  inevitable 
decay,  a  ‘gentle  decadence’  of  dignified  aristocratic  things, 
lymbolized  again  in  the  pathetic  gaiety  of  ‘Raphael  moulder¬ 
ingly  bids  adieu’.  The  auditory  sensibility  is  called  into  play  by 
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the  insistent  ‘t’s’  —  ‘nor  tick  of  the  insect  turning  tapestry’,  and 
the  closing  ‘to  dust’  has  a  dull  finality  reinforced  by  its  long  delay. 

The  conversational  rhythms  are  often  fused  into  the  lyric 
structure,  whilst  the  diction  remains  ‘poetic’: 

Nay,  but  you,  who  do  not  love  her. 

Is  she  not  pure  gold,  my  mistress,  — 

Holds  earth  aught,  speak  truth,  above  her. 

Aught  like  this  tress,  see,  and  this  tress. 

And  this  last  fairest  tress  of  all. 

So  fair,  see,  ere  I  let  it  fall. 


tli( 

wi 

of 

po 

po 

fat 


Here,  together  with  a  complete  artificiality,  almost  an  archaism 
of  diction,  the  cadence  and  rhythm  of  the  talking  voice  is 
exquisitely  conveyed.  One  is  reminded  of  the  achievements  of 
Donne  and  Ezra  Pound,  who  effected,  each  in  his  own  way, 
necessary  and  appropriate  revolutions  in  poetic  technique. 

But  the  parallel  is,  in  fact,  a  false  one;  and  Browning,  thou§^ 
an  influence  on  Poimd,  was  only  a  potential  revolutionary. 
Concerning  the  need  for  revolution  there  may,  perhaps,  be  no 
dispute.  The  current  poetry  was  one  of  decadence,  deriving 
its  primary  impulse,  not  from  the  living  experience,  but  from 
the  emotional  contemplation  of  the  poetic  theme.  The  enerva¬ 
tion  arising  from  this  facile  deployment  of  feeling  resulted  in  a 
degradation  of  language;  conventions  of  poetic  diction  and 
conventions  of  the  poetic  theme,  no  longer  adequate  to  the 
situation,  vitiated  the  work  of  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  and, 
despite  his  abundance,  Tennyson.  An  adequate  response  to  the 
contemporary  demands  would  involve  new  modes  of  expres¬ 
sion,  differing  as  radically  from  the  prevailing  Romantic 
modes  as  they,  in  their  turn,  had  differed  from  the  Augustan 
mcxles.  The  ‘full  consciousness’  of  genius  would  show  itself  in  a 
realization  of  the  need  for  technical  innovation;  a  fresh  and 
successful  poetic  use  of  language  would  be  the  achievement  of 
genius,  extending  the  consciousness  of  experience  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  poetic  medium. 

Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  and  Browning  are  the  two  relevant 
figures.  An  evaluation  of  their  respective  achievements  reduces 
itself  to  their  realization  of  the  demands  of  the  situation,  and 
the  adaptation  of  their  poetic  faculties  to  that  end. 
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1  Hopkins  was  the  more  conscious  artist,  more  fully  aware  of 
I  the  universal  implications  of  technical  problems.  His  concern 
c  j  with  pattern,  ‘inscape’,  is,  essentially,  a  concern  for  the  purity 
I  of  poetic  diction,  that  is,  a  spiritual  concern.  His  mature 
I  poetry  has  a  genuine  integrity,  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
I  poetizing.  It  seems  always  to  arise  from  ‘that  fine  delight  that 
I  lathers  thought’; 

I  I  caught  this  morning  morning’s  minion,  king- 
I  dom  of  daylight’s  dauphin,  dapple-dawn-drawn  Falcon, 

I  in  his  riding 

ml  Of  the  rolling  level-undemeath-him  steady  air,  and  striding 
is  I  High  there,  how  he  rung  upon  the  rein  of  a  wimpling  wing 
of  I  In  his  ecstasy! 

I  . 

I  Diction  serves,  expresses  the  ‘idea’;  the  sense  of  strain,  of 
gh  I  breathlessness,  and  yet  of  power,  experienced  in  reading  and 
ry.  I  lepeating  aloud  the  above  lines  corresponds  to  the  power  of  the 
no  I  biid  and  the  wonder  of  the  poet  at  him. 

ing  1  Browning  is,  by  comparison,  naive,  almost  irresponsible, 
om  I  Frequently  he  appears  to  be  playing  the  fool  with  the  language: 

I 

n  a  I  This  is  a  heart  the  Queen  leant  on, 

ind  I  Thrilled  in  a  minute  erratic, 

the  I  Ere  the  true  bosom  she  bent  on, 

nd,  I  Meet  for  love’s  regal  dalmatic. 


the  I  Oh,  what  a  fancy  ecstatic. 

res-  I  Was  the  poor  heart’s,  ere  the  wanderer  went  on  . . . 

ntic  I  Love  to  be  saved  for  it,  proffered  to,  spent  on! 

itan  I 

in  a  I.Vt  other  times  he  achieves  new  rhyming  effects  by  a  character- 
and  I  lie  evocation  of  the  inevitable  and  the  unexpected: 

For  note  when  evening  shuts 
A  certain  moment  cuts 
The  gold  off,  calls  the  glory  from  the  gray, 

A  whisper  from  the  west 
Shoots  —  ‘Add  this  to  the  rest. 

Take  it  and  try  its  worth:  here  dies  another  day’. 


It  of  I 
the  I 

vant  I 
ucei  1 
and  I 
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The  rhyming  ‘shuts’,  ‘cuts’,  performs  an  integral  function  in  itt 
suggestion  of  the  swift  onrush  of  evening.  The  quiet  economy  of 
the  passage,  with  the  not  too  insistent  alliteration,  and  the 
achieved  ‘dieing  fall’  may  be  noted.  Nevertheless  Browning*! 
use  of  language  is  essentially  ‘traditional’.*  In  1840  this  could 
be  regarded  as  valid;  in  i860  it  is  an  implied  criticism.  Brown* 
ing  had  no  development. 

His  main  creative  achievement  was  an  elaboration  of  the 
poetic  diction  along  the  lines  of  colloquialism.  Even  here  he 
had  only  a  partial  success.  The  authenticity  of  the  colloquial 
mode  in  poetry  arises  from  an  implicit  and  continual  friction 
between  the  underlying  conventional  diction  and  the  supa- 
vening  colloquial  strains.  Browning  lacked  this  vigorous  con¬ 
ventional  diction  from  which  his  colloquailism  could  rise,  and 
along  which  it  could  play.  The  colloquialism  being  unrelated, 
the  dominating  impression  in  the  dramatic  soliloquies,  his  moit 
singular  poetry,  is  one  of  strain.  Frequently,  however,  a  transi¬ 
tion  may  be  noted  from  the  unrelated  colloquial  manner  to  1 
more  traditional,  less  individualized  mode,  which  yet  possesss 
an  authenticity  of  its  own.  Thus  in  ‘Bishop  Bloughram*: 


Not  so,  I  think! 

In  no  wise!  all  we’ve  gained  is,  that  belief, 

As  unbelief  before,  shakes  us  by  fits. 

Confounds  us  like  its  predecessor.  Where’s 
The  gain?  how  can  we  guard  our  unbelief. 

Make  it  bear  fioiit  to  us?  —  the  problem  there. 

Just  when  we  are  safest,  there’s  a  sunset-touch, 

A  fancy  from  a  flower-bell,  some  one’s  death, 

A  chorus-ending  from  Euripides,  — 

And  that’s  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and  fears 
As  old  and  new  at  once  as  nature’s  self. 

To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  soul. 

Take  hands  and  dance  there,  a  fantastic  ring. 
Round  the  ancient  idol,  on  his  base  again,  — 

The  grand  Perhaps! 

« 

*  I  UK  ‘traditional’  in  a  derogatory  senK,  implyii^  that  Browning  brough 
nothing  essentially  new  to  poetry;  he  did  not  reinvigorate  the  English  podic 
tradition,  but  lived  on  its  accumulated  conventions,  elaborating  within  them  IsR 
not  creating  anew. 
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where  the  transition  from  an  almost  chaotic  formlessness  in  the 
first  six  lines  to  a  genuine  architectural  structure  of  verse  may  be 
clearly  studied.  The  passages  quoted  above  from  ‘Prince 
Hohensteil-Schwangau  and  from ‘Sludge  the  Medium’  typify  the 
r,vo  levels  of  achievement.  The  inherited  romantic  traditions 
of  poetic  diction  and  poetic  convention  give  a  certain  stability 
to  the  former  passage;  whereas  the  latter,  despite  its  dramatic 
propriety,  seems  to  experiment  confusedly  with  the  forms  of 
language;  an  established  yet  still  vigorous  poetic  diction  was 
not  present  to  give  poise  and  balance  to  the  whole. 

Again,  Browning’s  failure  to  realize  the  necessity  of  a  new 
poetic  diction  is  an  implied  criticism.  Hopkins  is  fertile,  where 
Browning  is  sterile.  Hopkins  is  a  creative  poet,  who  enlarges 
die  possibilities  of  experience  and  of  the  poetic  medium; 
Browning  is  a  derivative  poet,  who  exploits  past  achievement. 

1  Pyschologically,  the  ‘difficulty’  of  Hopkins  arises  from  a 
mature  profundity,  that  of  Browning  from  a  rather  earthbound 
eccentricity. 

Nevertheless,  Browning  is  not  a  decadent.  His  counterparts 
in  painting  are  the  Impressionists,  who,  by  rendering  the  act  of 
vision  with  scientific  accuracy,  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 
representational  art.  Similarly  Browning,  though  not  possess¬ 
ing  the  regenerative  potentiality  of  Picasso  or  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  has  his  authentic  achievements  within  the  traditional 
mode.  His  best  and  most  characteristic  poetry  is  probably  in 
die  poems  we  can  classify  as  ‘dramatic  lyrics’,  where  the  eccentri¬ 
city  of  the  theme  seems  to  be  matched  by  the  inner  eccentricity 
of  the  man. 

In  the  Songs  from  Paracelsus  the  lyric  note  appears  in  isola¬ 
tion: 


brougbi 
i  poeK 
lem  bn 


And  strew  faint  sweetness  from  some  old 
Egyptian’s  fine  worm-eaten  shroud 
Which  breaks  to  dust  when  once  unrolled; 

And  shred  dim  perfume,  like  a  cloud 
From  chamber  long  to  quiet  vowed. 

But  the  fusion  of  the  lyric  tone  into  a  dramatic  situation  creates 
a  unique  artistic  form.  These  dramatic  lyrics,  ‘Porphyria’s 
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Lover’,  ‘The  Last  Duchess’,  ‘Childe  Roland’,  are  the  highest 
expression  of  Browning’s  power  as  a  poet.  The  novelist  trait, 
the  interest  in  individual  character,  is  fused  into  an  artistic 
unity  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  novel,  both  in  the 
original  impulse  towards  creative  activity,  and  in  the  response  \ 
aroused  in  the  reader. 

We  may  trace  the  varied  threads  of  significance  in  ‘Por¬ 
phyria’s  Lover’:  the  insistent  theme  of  ‘the  damp  hair’,  ‘her 
yellow  hair’,  ‘one  long  yellow  string’,  conveying  an  unbalanced 
fascination;  the  insane  simplicity  of:  \ 


I  found 

A  thing  to  do,  and  all  her  hair 
In  one  long  yellow  string  I  bound 
Three  times  her  little  throat  around 
And  strangled  her.  No  pain  felt  she; 
I  am  quite  sure  she  felt  no  pain. 


the  evoking  of  contrasted  life,  first  of  all  in  its  freedom,  and  then  ^ 
in  its  vigour:  , 


again 

Laughed  the  blue  eyes  without  a  stain. 

And  I  untightened  next  the  tress 
About  her  neck;  her  cheek  once  more 
Blushed  bright  beneath  my  burning  kiss. 

and,  above  all,  the  atmosphere  of  the  uncanny  normality  of  the 
abnormal,  arising  from  the  play  of  a  regular,  though  varied, 
rhythmic  pattern  over  the  fantastic  theme. 

‘Childe  Roland’  has  a  similar  poetic  richness.  The  prevailing 
atmosphere  is  built  up  by  means  of  a  unified  scheme  of  imagery; 
images  of  death  and  disease  portray  the  state  of  mind  which 
colours  the  landscape  with  ‘its  own  sick  fancies’.  Thus  ‘the 
hoary  cripple’,  ‘skull-like  laugh’. 

Drenched  willows  flung  them  headlong  in  a  fit 
Of  mute  despair,  a  suicidal  throng: 
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As  for  the  grass,  it  grew  as  scant  as  hair 
In  leprosy; 

The  similarity  to  Dickens  asserts  itself  in  a  type  of  grotesque 
vivification  of  inanim'ate  scenery.  In  ‘Childe  Roland*: 


or-  The  hills,  like  giants  at  a  hunting,  lay, 

ler  Chin  upon  hand,  to  see  the  game  at  bay. 

:ed 

whilst  in  Oliver  Twist: 

I  Against  the  wall  were  ranged,  in  regular  array,  a  long  row 
of  elm  boards  cut  into  the  same  shape:  looking,  in  the  dim 
light,  like  high-shouldered  ghosts  with  their  hands  in  their 
breeches  pockets. 


hen 


‘The  Last  Duchess’  has  the  attributes  of  perfection,  lacking 
that  certain  undue  insistence,  and  the  sense  of  striving  after  a 
colloquial  diction,  that  largely  vitiates  the  achievement  of  his 
dramatic  soliloquies.  The  dialogue  is  unforced,  dramatic,  and 
functional  in  a  poetic  way.  The  carry-over  of  the  sense  in: 


Paint 

Must  never  hope  to  reprcxiuce  the  faint 
Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat. 


Fthe 

ried, 


conveys,  obliquely,  a  vision  of  the  ‘faint  half-flush’;  it  creates 
what  it  depicts.  Similarly,  the  insistent  consonants  in: 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  west. 


iling 

jCTy; 

hich 

‘the 


reflect  the  gradual  descent  of  the  sun.  In: 

The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her. 


the  repeated  ‘b’s’  and  the  emphasized  stress  on  ‘broke’  reflect 
the  action  of  breaking  the  bough,  and,  on  a  dramatic  level,  the 
mger  of  the  speaker. 
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These  are  the  accomplishments  of  a  genuine,  but  not  of  a 
great,  poet.^ 

Browning  had  the  talent,  but  not  the  full  and  serious  con> 
sciousness  of  genius.  The  dominating  impulse  of  his  work,  an 
amoral  vitalism  often  degenerating  into  self-exhibitionism, 
corresponds  to  the  sense  of  strain  and  the  frequently  un- 
j  controlled  virtuosity  of  his  writing.  He  did  not  possess  a  suffi- 

cient  realization  of  the  poetic  needs  of  his  day,  and  therefore 
lacked  that  seriousness  of  purpose  that  would  have  brought  his 
technical  ability  to  the  service  of  human  experience.  As  it  is, 
r  his  technicalities  often  exist  in  a  void;  he  had  new  tricks,  but 

;  little  new  to  exercise  them  on.  His  authentic  and  controlled 

j  poems,  such  as  ‘Porphyria’s  Lover’,  ‘Childe  Roland’,  ‘The  Last 

^  Duchess’  do  not  adequately  enlarge  experience  (as  does,  for 

example,  ‘The  Wreck  of  The  Deutschland’);  they  elaborate 
within  a  given  framework.  The  dichotomy  between  poten¬ 
tiality  and  achievement  is  paralleled  on  the  psychological  plane 
by  the  discrepancy  between  the  implicit  moral  claims  of  Brown¬ 
ing  as  a  poet  and  the  essentially  vitalistic  basis  of  his  creative 
impulse.  Physical  delight  in  Browning  corresponds  to  physical 
disgust  in  Swift.  There  was,  however,  no  dichotomy  in  the 
genius  of  Swift;  he  employed  his  technical  powers,  consciously, 
in  the  expression  of  this  disgust.  Browning  did  not  possess  tins 
complete  awareness;  he  was  a  lesser  genius  than  Swift. 

Comparison  with  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  has  suggested  his 
limitations  and  comparative  failure;  a  comparison  with  Swin¬ 
burne  would  indicate  his  p>otentiality  and  comparative  value. 

^  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  to  be  great  a  poet  must  necessarily  evolve  new 
techniques  of  expression.  The  sole  criterion  is  the  quality  of  mind;  and  this  Quality 
of  mind  may  either  create  new  forms  of  expression  or  breathe  fresh  life  into  the  old 
forms.  Johiison  is  great  in  orthodox  and  traditional  modes,  Eliot  in  revolutionary 
modes.  Browning  is  an  accomplished  poet  in  traditional  modes. 
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A  Philosopher  Looks  at  Kafka 

F.  WAISMAJ^N 

I  SHALL  best  approach  my  subject  by  explaining  how  it  was 
that  I,  a  non-professional,  began  to  take  an  interest  in  Kafka. 
The  first  thing  of  his  which  I  happened  to  read  was  The  Trial. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  my  reactimi.  Certainly  I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  the  book.  At  first  sight  it  seemed  to  be  a  confused  mass, 
a  nightmare,  something  abstruse,  incomprehensible  to  the  ut¬ 
most  degree.  One  fine  morning  Joseph  K.,  the  junior  manager 
of  a  bank,  is  arrested.  No  groimds  are  given.  He  has,  we  are 
assured,  done  nothing  wrong.  A  charge  against  him  is  never 
specified.  Though  he  is  under  arrest,  he  can  walk  about  freely 
and  go  to  his  office.  In  the  cotuse  of  the  story  we  are  led  on  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  very  strange  ‘Court’,  a  ridiculous,  corrupt, 
despicable  Court  that  sits  in  a  suburb,  in  the  attics  of  a  building 
where  the  poverty-stricken  tenants  have  flung  their  useless 
lumber.  The  Elxamining  Magistrate  sits  on  a  kitchen  chair, 
with  an  old  horse-rug  doubled  under  him.  The  Judges  are 
obsessed  with  vanity,  and  run  after  every  woman  they  see. 
One  of  them  has  been  thrown  out  of  no  less  than  five  different 
flats  that  he  managed  to  worm  his  way  into.  The  higher 
officials  keep  themselves  well  hidden.  What  is  still  more 
puzzling  is  that,  as  the  story  unfolds,  everyone  seems  to  be  in 
the  know.  K.’s  uncle,  for  instance,  and  a  manufacturer  he 
happens  to  meet,  are  fully  aware  that  he  is  involved  in  a  ‘case’, 
that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing,  that  this  queer  Court  really 
does  exist*  and  so  on.  Yet  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  are  kept 
secret,  not  only  from  the  general  public,  but  from  the  accused 
as  well.  Only,  of  course,  within  possible  limits,  but  sdll  to  a 
very  great  extent.  All  this  creates  a  strange  atmosphere.  The 
Defence,  though  not  expressly  countenanced,  is  merely 
tolerated.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  no  counsel  for  the  de¬ 
fence  is  recognized  by  the  Court,  and  all  who  appear  before  the 
Court  as  Advocates  are  in  reality  merely  hole-and-comcr 
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Advocates  or  hedge-Advocates.  There  are  fantastic  details 
which  show  the  contempt  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  Court. 
The  ranks  of  officials  in  this  judiciary  system  mount  endlessly, 
so  that  even  adepts  cannot  survey  the  hierarchy  as  a  whole. 
The  accused  man  can  be  condemned  or  acquitted.  But  there 
are  three  possibilities  of  acquittal:  definite  acquittal,  ostensible 
acquittal,  and  indefinite  postponement.  As  to  the  first,  we  are 
told  by  an  expert  who  has  listened  to  countless  cases  in  their 
most  crucial  stages  and  followed  them  as  far  as  they  could  be 
followed,  that  he  has  never  encountered  one  case  of  definite 
acquittal.  There  are  only  legendary  accounts  of  ancient  cases. 
The  Judge  can  grant  an  acquittal,  and  the  accused  walks  out  of 
the  Court  a  free  man.  But  he  is  only  ostensibly,  or,  more 
exactly,  provisionally  free.  The  Judge  has  not  the  power  to 
grant  a  final  acquittal;  that  power  is  reserved  for  the  highest 
Court  of  all,  which  is  quite  inaccessible  to  ordinary  men.  When 
the  charge  is  lifted  from  the  accused  man’s  shoulders,  it  there¬ 
fore  continues  to  hover  above  him  and  can,  as  soon  as  an  order 
comes  from  on  high,  be  laid  upon  him  again.  In  definite  acquittal 
the  documents  relating  to  the  case  are  completely  annulled, 
they  simply  vanish  from  sight,  they  are  destroyed.  In  the  case 
of  ostensible  acquittal,  all  the  documents  are  preserved,  with  the 
addition  of  the  record  of  the  acquittal  and  the  grounds  for 
granting  it.  The  whole  dossier  continues  to  circulate.  One 
might  think  that  the  case  had  been  forgotten,  the  documents 
lost,  and  the  acquittal  made  absolute.  But  this  is  wrong.  No 
document  is  ever  lost.  The  Court  never  forgets  anything.  One 
day,  quite  unexpectedly,  some  higher  Judge  may  take  up  the 
documents,  recognize  that  the  charge  is  still  valid,  and  order  an 
immediate  arrest.  It  is  possible  for  the  acquitted  man  to  go 
straight  home  from  the  Court  and  find  officers  already  waidng 
to  re-arrest  him.  The  case  then  begins  all  over  again,  and 
again  it  is  possible  to  secure  an  ostensible  acquittal.  This 
second  acquittal  may  be  followed  by  a  third  arrest;  and  so  on. 
Lastly,  postponement  consists  in  preventing  the  case  from  ever 
getting  any  further  than  its  first  stages.  The  case  must  be  kept 
going  all  the  time,  although  only  in  the  small  circle  to  which  it 
has  been  artificially  restricted. 

It  all  seems  patent  nonsense.  And  yet,  as  I  was  reading,  it 
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came  with  a  curious  impact  upon  me,  as  if  I  had  known  these 
things  before  and  forgotten  all  about  them.  The  very  absurdi¬ 
ties,  the  fantastic  and  ridiculous  Court,  seemed  to  be  reminis¬ 
cent  of  —  I  hardly  knew  what.  I  was  haunted  by  the  novel.  I 
vas  sure  that  there  mus*t  be  something  behind  it,  and  yet  I  was 
utterly  unable  to  say  why. 

Then  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  an  experiment  he  had  made 
with  this  novel.  At  that  time  he  was  living  in  Prague.  He  lent 
the  volume  to  a  number  of  people  of  quite  different  standing 
jnd  education  and  social  position:  University  students,  un¬ 
educated  people,  ladies  of  the  aristocracy,  and  workers  at  the 
Skoda  factories.  He  asked  them  to  read  it  and  to  tell  him  their 
impressions.  What  he  found  was  that  Tfu  Trial  was  understood 
it  once,  without  previous  reflection,  regardless  of  education  or 
locial  piosition,  by  all  those  who  were  suffering  from  the  disease 
that  Kafka  died  of:  consumption. 

This  experiment  suggests  that  The  Trial  narrates  the  story  of 
m  illness,  of  its  inner  experiences,  its  inner  states  and  stages; 
md  this  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  something  significant  in 
the  text,  the  ambiguity  of  most  of  the  expressions  Kafka  uses. 
Hfhen  he  speaks  of  an  ‘inquiry’  into  the  manager’s  ‘case’, 
vou  will  notice  that  the  term  ‘inquiry’  might  refer  either  to  a 
l^o/  or  a  medical  inquiry,  just  as  the  word  ‘case’  is  used  both  by 
lawyers  and  doctors;  and  one  speaks  of  an  Examining  Magistrate 
and  of  a  medical  Examination.  This  ambiguity  is  even  more 
obvious  in  the  original  German.  (Translation,  after  all,  often 
(•places  the  words  only  to  </trplace  the  sense.)  The  very  title  in 
German,  Der  Prozess,  provides  a  clue:  for  Prozess  means,  on  the 
one  hand,  ‘trial’,  and  on  the  other  hand  ‘process’  in  the  sense  of 
‘pathological  process’.  Chapter  II  is  headed  Erste  (Inter- 
xhung;  and  Untersuchung  means  both  ‘legal’  and  ‘medical 
lamination’.  In  the  first  talk,  K.  is  told  ‘proceedings  will  be 
nstituted  against  you’.  But  ‘proceedings’  fails  to  render  the 
unbiguity  of  the  German  word  Verfahren,  which  can  mean 
other  ‘proceedings’  or  ‘treatment’.  Thus  a  good  many  of 
[afka’s  terms  have  the  peculiarity  that  they  can  be  interpreted 
in  two  different  ways,  and  the  effect  is  that  two  distinct  planes 
of  meaning  begin  to  detach  themselves  from  each  other.  There 
1  a  literal  sense,  and,  ranged  behind  it,  another,  more  hidden 
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sense.  The  reader  seems  to  have  a  chance  to  penetrate  to  a 
deeper  understanding  by  following  up  this  second  layer  of 
meaning,  which  creates,  as  it  were,  a  second  deeper  horiziMi 
cutting  through  the  whole  novel. 

Many  things  at  first  sight  quite  incomprehensible  now  take 
on  a  new  and  quite  clear  meaning.  We  understand  now  why, 
to  begin  with,  the  hero  pays  no  heed  at  all  to  his  *case’,  whereas, 
as  the  story  proceeds,  he  becomes  more  and  more  involved  in, 
and  absorbed  by  it,  until  he  loses  all  other  interests  in  life,  for¬ 
gets  the  whole  world,  and  lives  only  in  the  hope  of  toiling  along 
his  path  until  the  end  of  his  ‘case’  comes  in  sight.  He  has  to 
think  of  his  ‘case’  time  and  time  again,  until  it  becomes  second 
nature  to  him.  That  is  precisely  the  way  a  patient  feels  and 
behaves,  when  a  disease  is  slowly  and  irresistibly  ‘proceeding*. 
In  the  end,  he  is  no  longer  able  to  take  an  interest  in  his  busineai, 
or  even  go  about  it.  Now  one  can  see  too  why  Kafka  speaks  d' 
three  possibilities  of  acquittal:  the  definite  acquittal  which  is 
nothing  but  a  myth,  a  legend  {there  is  no  cure  for  this  disease); 
the  ostensible  acquittal,  when  the  patient  goes  home  apparently 
cured,  from  the  sanatorium,  but  the  disease  continues  to  hover 
above  him,  and  the  case  may  start  again  any  day  (the  second 
arrest);  and  postponement,  which  naturally  consists  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  disease  from  ever  getting  further  than  its  initial 
stage.  The  Advocate,  of  course,  is  the  doctor;  and  as  no  docter  can 
really  cure,  there  are  only  hedge-advocates  —  quacks.  And 
one  can  now  see  too  why  the  doctor  slowly  grows  in  signiheana 
in  the  eyes  of  the  patient  until  the  patient  is  absolutely  under 
his  spell,  becomes  his  bondsman,  so  to  speak,  and  looks  up  to 
him  as  the  disp>enser  of  mercies.  Kafka’s  advocate  is  called 
Huld,  which  suggests  this,  for  Huld  in  German  means  ‘gracious¬ 
ness’  or  ‘favour’. 

In  this  light  many  of  Kafka’s  details  take  on  an  unexpected 
significance.  The  ‘first  examination’  {erstes  Verhor)  is  a  curious, 
weird  scene,  with  the  right  half  of  the  audience  which  fills  the 
hall  growling  with  disapproval,  which  the  left  half  keeps  f>erfect 
silence.  As  the  word  Verhor  derives  from  horen,  to  hear,  the 
hidden  sense  may  well  be  that  in  the  examination  of  the  tMfo 
lobes  of  the  limg,  one  half  gives  out  noises,  while  the  other  ii 
quiet.  There  is  another  scene  in  which  Titorelli,  the  painter. 
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obviously  a  sort  of  quack  consulted  by  the  hero,  offers  him  an 
unfiamed  canvas.  ‘It  showed’,  so  the  text  runs,  ‘two  stunted 
trees  standing  far  apart  from  each  other  in  darkish  grass.’ 
(Kafka  always  complained  about  his  body  ‘drawn  out  from  a 
lumber  room’,  as  he  once  put  it.)  Is  it  too  fanciful  to  see  in  the 
painter  a  radiologist,  in  his  painting  an  X-ray  photo,  and  in  the 
two  stunted  trees  the  two  lobes  again  of  the  patient’s  lungs? 
In  this  context  it  gains  significance  that  the  painter’s  studio 
bdongs  to  the  Law-Court  offices,  for  everything  connected  with 
the  Court  has  a  bearing  on  this  mysterious  case.  Moreover,  I 
think  that  this  has  something  to  do  with  Kafka’s  own  consump¬ 
tion.  I  take  it  that  the  initial  ‘K’,  in  the  novel  stands  for  Kafka, 
and  that  Kafka  speaks  of  himself.  (A  mediocre  author  speaks 
of  the  world,  a  good  author  always  of  himself.)  Kafka  wrote 
the  novel  in  1915,  and  fell  ill  in  1917.  His  novel  is  therefore  an 
anticipation  of  his  disease.  Other  features  of  the  novel  fit  this 
picture.  Whenever  K.  comes  up  to  the  Law-Court  offices,  he 
feels  dizzy.  The  people  in  the  office,  Kafka  says,  ‘were  actually 
gazing  at  him  as  if  they  expected  some  immense  transformation 
to  happen  to  him  the  next  moment .  .  .  K.’s  behaviour  was 
really  caused  by  a  slight  feeling  of  faintness  . . .  “You  feel  a  little 
dizzy,  don’t  you?’’  she  asked.  “Don’t  worry,  that  is  nothing  out 
of  the  common  here,  almost  everybody  has  an  attack  of  that 
kind  the  first  time  they  come  here.  This  is  your  first  visit? 
Well,  then,  it’s  nothing  to  be  surprised  at.  The  sim  beats  on  the 
roof  here  and  the  hot  roof-beams  make  the  air  dull  and  heavy. 
The  air,  well,  on  days  when  there  is  a  great  number  of  clients  to 
be  attended  to,  it  is  hardly  breathable.’’  . . .  He  would  have  been 
glad  to  sit  down.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  seasick.’  Again,  when  he 
comes  up  to  the  studio  ‘the  feeling  of  being  completely  cut  off 
from  the  fresh  air  made  his  head  swim.  He  was  prepared  to 
gulp  down  even  mouthfuls  of  fog  if  he  could  only  get  air.’ 
No  one  who  has  suffered  from  tuberculosis  can  miss  what  this 
means.  In  another  passage  K.  says,  ‘I  was  seized  in  bed  before  I 
could  get  up’;  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  a  room  ‘which  was  polluted 
not  by  any  fault  of  mine’.  These  are  details  which  point  strongly 
to  only  one  interpretation;  and  they  could  easily  be  multiplied. 

One  might,  then,  be  tempted  to  say  that  The  Trial  b  a  sym¬ 
bolic,  veiled  representation  of  a  case  of  consumption.  But  to 
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regard  it  in  this  way  alone  would  be  somewhat  superfidaL 
This  interpretation,  it  is  true,  throws  light  on  many  things  ii 
the  book;  but  other  things  remain  completely  obscure.  For 
instance,  this  account  does  nothing  to  explain  the  idea  of  tht 
Court,  or  why  it  presents  itself  in  such  a  disgusting  and  ridicul* 
ous  manner,  or  why,  though  apparently  well  known  to  every¬ 
one,  it  is  unseen,  or  even  what  the  real  charge  is.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  now  that  the  consumption-interpretation  is  wrong; 
but  it  is  too  narrow,  it  is  incomplete.  It  is  a  first  interpret- 
ation,  and  behind  it  other,  deeper  meanings  are  probably 
concealed. 

I  consider  The  Trial  a  document  of  literary  self-punishment, 
in  other  words,  an  imaginative  act  of  atonement.  Max  Brod, 
Kafka’s  biographer,  tells  us  that  Kafka  when  he  started  Tki 
Trial  was  in  a  terrible  crisb,  deeply  divided  against  himseU 
TTiis  is  borne  out  by  a  passage  from  his  Diary  where  he  sayi, 
‘Should  I  die  in  the  near  future  —  in  the  last  two  nights  I  had 
an  expectoration  of  blood  —  I  may  say  that  I  have  rent  mysdt 
The  world  and  my  Ego  tear  my  body  to  pieces.’ 

This  seems  to  explain  another  detail.  The  author’s  full  name 
was  Franz  Kafka.  Now  the  warder  who  arrests  ‘K’  is  called 
Franz;  and  names  in  Kafka  are  never  accidental,  bu^  like 
Huld,  are  always  symbolic  condensations.  Thus  the  beginning 
of  the  story  seems  to  mean  that  Kafka  arrests  himself;  in  other 
words,  he  drives  himself  into  the  disease,  and  does  so  became 
he  wants  to  punish  himself.  And  in  Kafka’s  private  diary  we 
find:  *I  always  have  had  a  certain  suspicion  against  myself.  But  I 
had  it  only  here  and  there,  temporarily,  with  long  breaks  be¬ 
tween,  sufficient  to  forget . . .  There  is  some  suspicion  there, 
which  may  manifest  itself  only  on  unimportant  chance  occa¬ 
sions,  but  which  is  yet  alive.  I  feel  how  it  moves;  and  I  know 
moreover  that  I  shall  not  survive  its  real  birth.’  These  were 
prophetic  words.  We  are  not  told  what  the  suspicion  is,  but 
Kafka’s  suspicion  against  himself  is  of  much  the  same  kind  as 
K’s  guilt  in  The  Trial.  Here,  too,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  what  the  charge  amounts  to.  On  the  contrary,  the 
story  opens  with  the  sentence  that  Joseph  K.,  without  having 
done  anything  wrong,  was  arrested.  And  yet  some  dark  guilt 
really  seems  to  hang  over  him,  perhaps  not  in  virtue  of  what  he 
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does,  but  in  virtue  of  what  he  is.  In  a  fragment  written  in  1914 
(one  year  before  The  Trial)  a  stranger  comes  to  a  village. 
Everywhere  he  goes,  he  arouses  distrust  and  hostility  (just  as  in 
The  Castle);  and  this  is  what  Kafka  makes  him  say:  ‘I  felt  some 
kind  of  justification  for  some  kind  of  fault  foimd  with  me,  not 
because  I  had  spoken  too  much,  but  for  some  different  reasons 
which  touch  my  existence  very  closely.’  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
guilt  which  cannot  be  pinned  down  in  words.  The  man  in  the 
fragment  seems  to  suffer  from  a  feeling  of  guilt,  although  he  is 
not  conscious  of  any  concrete  guilt,  of  any  guilty  thing  he  has 
done.  Maybe,  like  this  man,  Kafka  himself  had  such  a  feeling 
of  guilt,  and  ‘instituted  proceedings’  against  himself.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  so,  but  it  may  have  been  so. 

Anyhow,  it  opens  up  a  possible  new  and  deeper  interpreta¬ 
tion.  In  this  light,  we  shall  no  longer  be  tempted  to  regard  the 
Court  as  a  power  which  acts  from  outside  on  K.,  and  never 
releases  him  from  its'  clutches,  a  sort  of  barbaric  and  gruesome 
institution  whose  bailiffs  go  hunting  for  crime  among  the 
population.  We  shall  rather  assume  that  the  ‘Court’  is  within 
K.,  that  the  story,  in  actual  fact,  is  about  some  part  of  his 
inner  life  to  which,  as  artist,  he  has  given  an  externalized  form. 
There  is  some  part  of  himself  —  conscience,  the  Super-ego,  or 
whatever  one  may  choose  to  call  it  —  from  which  the  charge 
proceeds.  This  idea  makes  some  passages  in  the  novel  take  on  a 
new  light.  ‘You  know  the  Court  much  better  than  I  do,’  says 
K.  to  the  painter.  ‘I  don’t  know  much  more  about  it  than  what 
I  have  heard  from  all  sorts  of  people.  But  they  all  agree  on  one 
thing,  that  charges  are  never  made  frivolously,  and  that  the 
Court,  once  it  has  brought  a  charge  against  some  one,  is  firmly 
convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  and  can  be  dislodged  fix>m 
that  conviction  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.’  ‘The  greatest 
difficulty?’  the  painter  replies,  *  Never  in  any  case  can  the  Court  be 
dislodged  from  that  conviction.’  If  the  interpretation  I  am 
using  for  the  moment  is  correct,  this  means:  When  a  man  feels 
guilty,  there  is  a  voice  in  him  that  cannot  be  persuaded  by  any 
possible  argument  that  he  is  innocent.  The  dialogue  in  the 
opening  chapter,  ‘The  Arrest’,  between  K.  and  the  warder 
Franz  (the  two,  remember,  are  identical),  now  takes  on  am 
almost  eerie  aspect: 
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‘We  are  humble  subordinates  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  case.  But  we  are  quite  capable  of  grasping  the 
fact  that  the  high  authorities  we  serve,  before  they  would 
order  such  an  arrest  as  this,  must  be  quite  well  informed 
about  the  reasons  for  the  arrest  and  the  pierson  of  the 
prisoner.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  that.  Our  officials 
are  drawn  towards  the  guilty  and  must  then  send  out  us 
warders.  That  is  the  Law.* 

‘I  don’t  know  this  Law,’  said  K. 

‘All  the  worse  for  you,’  replied  the  warder. 

‘And  it  probably  exists  nowhere  but  in  your  own  head,* 
said  K. 


These  words,  meant  ironically,  have  a  weird  significance,  for 
they  are  literally  true.  The  Law  does  exist  nowhere  but  in  the 
warder’s  head,  because  this  is  K.’s  head.  The  Law  is  inside 
him;  and  the  authority  in  him  knows  that  he  is  guilty,  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  that.  The  charge  is  never  formulated. 
The  verdict  of  the  Court  is  never  promulgated,  but  it  is  exe¬ 
cuted  in  life,  disease  and  death.  And  in  this  novel  Kafka 
anticipated,  as  if  in  a  state  of  clairvoyance,  what  fate  had  in 
store  for  him. 
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This  second  interpretation  in  no  wise  comes  in  conflict  with,  in 

or  rules  out,  the  first.  But  it  supplies  something  more  com-  pet 

prehensive  into  which  the  first  interpretation  fits  smoothly.  list 
^  So  we  arrive  at  something  like  a  multiple  interpretation.  The  pu 

‘inquiry’  into  the  manager’s  ‘case’  alludes  at  the  same  time  to  a  rai 

medical  and  to  a  legal  inquiry,  the  latter  by  the  inner  Court  of  coi 

conscience;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  word  Prozess.  The  rfi 

definite  acquittal  has  both  a  medical  and  a  legal  (or,  if  you  like,  '  oui 
an  ethical)  sense.  Definite  acquittal  from  the  voice  of  con-  the 
science  never  comes,  any  more  than  complete  release  fix)m  ent 

illness.  The  ostensible  acquittal  stands  in  this  context  for  a  Ju( 

temporary  escape,  when  conscience  is  for  a  time  lulled  and  vai 
assuaged.  (The  passage  from  the  Diary  seemed  to  confirm  this.)  pai 
And  postponement  obviously  also  means  a  postponing  of  the  nes 
decision,  a  Hamlet-like  hesitation  to  act.  We  begin  to  under-  tak 
stand  the  peculiar  effect  this  novel  produces:  we  seem  at  times  of  1 
to  glimpse  behind  this  or  that  word  another  sense,  deeper  and  dis| 
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half  hidden,  and  to  hear  faindy  the  entry  of  a  new  meaning,  in 
and  with  which  others  begin  to  sound,  so  that  all  accompany 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  like  the  sympathetic  chimes 
of  a  bell.  Hence  that  deep  and  sonorous  ring  in  Kafka’s  words; 
hence  also  the  multiplicity  of  meaning,  the  indefiniteness,  the 
strange  suggestiveness  and  evasiveness  of  his  writing.  Thus 
behind  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  ‘inquiry’  is  ranged 
another  meaning  which  we  guess  at  half-blindly,  but  which 
patients  suffering  from  Kafka’s  disease  do  not  fail  to  catch; 
and  behind  this  second  meaning  is  apparently  a  third  one, 
which  is  metaphorical  and  derived  from  the  first.  But  we  never 
lose  sight  of  the  proper  and  original  sense;  they  are  all  present 
and  seem  to  interpenetrate;  and  often,  as  we  contemplate  a  word 
or  a  context,  we  hesitate  in  our  perceptive  awareness  between 
the  particular  reality  which  it  signifies  directly,  and  another 
mysterious,  half  hidden  reality  which  it  symbolizes. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  another  feature  of 
The  Trial  which  is  puzzling  and  baffling  —  the  queer  appearance 
of  the  C!ourt.  The  Advocate  tells  K.  that  he  ‘must  have  dis¬ 
covered  from  experience  that  the  very  lowest  grade  of  the  Court 
organization  was  by  no  means  perfect,  and  contained  venal 
and  corrupt  elements,  which  to  some  extent  made  a  breach 
in  the  watertight  system  of  justice.  This  was  where  most  of  the 
petty  Advocates  tried  to  push  their  way  in,  by  bribing  and 
listening  to  gossip.  In  fact  there  had  actually  been  cases  of 
purloining  documents.’  Why  is  that  so?  Why  are  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  Court,  where  they  make  contact  with  the  public, 
contaminated  and  defiled?  The  answer  is  quite  plain:  the  waves 
of  the  inner  voice  are  deflected  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
our  vanity  and  our  likes  or  dislikes;  or,  to  change  the  metaphor, 

I  the  ray  from  the  inner  world  darkens  and  changes  when  it 
mters  our  conscious  being.  In  the  language  of  Kafka,  the 
Judges  (those  of  the  lower  grade,  of  course)  are  immensely 
vain  and  incorrigible  philanderers.  Or  in  other  words,  that 
part  of  our  unconscious  Self  which  breaks  through  to  conscious¬ 
ness  is  venal  and  corrupt;  and  so  the  plane  separating  the  two 
takes  on  a  sort  of  gappiness  or  loose  texture.  Hence  that  part 
t  of  the  Court  which  is  accessible  to  us  (or  to  K.)  is  thoroughly 
1  disgusting. 
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My  last  remark  touched  upon  the  topic  of  the  unconscious,  but 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not  curiosity  about  psychology 
which  actuates  Kafka.  Indeed,  he  shows  an  active  dislike  for 
pyschology.  There  is  a  passionate  outburst  in  his  Diary  for 
December  gth,  1913: 

Hatred  of  active  introspection.  Explanation  of  one’s  soul, 
such  as:  Yesterday  I  was  so,  and  for  this  reason;  today  I 
am  so,  and  for  this  reason.  It  is  not  true,  not  for  this  reason 
and  not  for  that  reason,  and  therefore  also  not  so  and  so. 

Kafka’s  problem  is  to  understand  how  the  part  in  our  Self  that 
acts  as  Judge,  or  Court,  interferes  and  is  interlocked  with  life 
and  consciousness.  He  is  neither  a  representative  of  ‘deep 
psychology’  in  the  sense  of  Freud,  Jung  and  others,  nor  of  the 
other  psychology  which,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  I  shall  call 
‘shallow  psychology’.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  strata  of  the 
unconscious;  true,  he  pictures  part  of  it  as  the  organization  of 
the  Court.  He  drop>s  only  a  hint  by  saying  that  its  ranks  mount 
endlessly,  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  higher 
ranks,  i.e.  the  deeper  layers  of  our  Self.  The  picture  which 
seems  to  underlie  his  vision  is  that  of  a  conscious  Self  which  is 
surroimded  by  regions  of  the  half-  and  the  un-conscious  which 
become  more  and  more  dark,  and  recede,  like  the  ranks  of  the 
Court,  to  infinity. 

In  The  Castle  the  story  is  told  of  the  land  surveyor  K.  (again 
Kafka),  a  man  who  makes  all  imaginable  efforts  to  intrude  into 
the  Castle  (the  realm  of  the  iimer  world),  but  is  fhistrated  every 
time,  and  comes  up  against  a  sort  of  invisible  barrier  which 
brings  all  his  endeavours  to  nothing:  the  Castle  recedes  before 
him,  it  is  for  ever  inaccessible.  As  we  read  the  novel,  we  are 
filled  with  a  sense  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  village  and  Castle,  between  the  conscious  and  the 
depths  of  the  unconscious.  And  the  officials  of  the  Casde,  like 
those  of  the  Court,  are  defiled:  they  behave,  or  seem  to  behave, 
in  a  scandalous,  even  an  obscene  manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  one  reads  on,  everything  becomes  so  uncertain  that  in  the 
end  one  cannot  tell  whether  Frieda’s  lover,  a  high  official  called 
Klamm,  is  really  her  lover,  or  even  whether  the  man  who  may 
perhaps  be  her  lover  is  really  Klamm  at  all  — for  the  officials 
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change  in  appearance  when  they  come  down  from  the  Castle 
to  the  village,  which  makes  it  very  hard  (if  not  impossible)  to 
recognize  them  and  not  to  mix  up  one  official  with  others. 
Something  that  stirs  us,- coming  from  that  inner  world,  turns 
into  a  different  thing  when  it  translates  itself  into  conscious¬ 
ness:  it  no  longer  is  what  it  was  before.  (This  is  the  old  gnostic 
theme  of  the  messenger  who  becomes  transformed  on  his  way 
as  he  passes  from  one  realm  of  being  to  another.)  I  shall  make 
no  attempt  at  all  to  interpret  The  Castle,  for  there  are  many 
other  sides  to  it  into  which  I  cannot  go  here;  but  I  mention  it 
simply  to  illustrate  Kafka’s  attitude  to  psychology. 

In  reading  Kafka,  in  fact,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  one 
very  remarkable  thing:  the  degree  to  which  motives  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence.  He  may  not  exclude  motives  alto¬ 
gether,  but  in  the  main  his  characters  act  not  according  to  a 
premeditated  plan,  or  for  a  definite  reason,  but  are  just  carried 
away  by  some  dark  impulse,  rush  precipitately  on,  and  plunge 
themselves  headlong  into  adventures.  (For  example,  K.  and 

IFraulein  Btirstner,  or  K.  and  Leni;  and,  in  The  Castle,  K.  and 
Frieda).  Are  motives  only  a  sort  of  rationalization?  However 
that  may  be,  it  means  a  radical  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
The  great  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  tried  to  explain  the ' 
actions  and  behaviour  of  their  characters  by  laying  bare  their 
inmost  life  and  illuminating  their  motives.  Their  writings,  of 
course,  must  be  seen  against  the  background  of  a  whole  world 
I  incture,  against  a  tacit  assumption  that,  at  least  in  principle, 
the  inner  world  is  accessible  to  us.  That,  however,  is  precisely 
I  the  point  at  which  Kafka  and  the  authors  of  the  nineteenth 
I  century  part  company.  His  view  of  mankind  made  a  complete 
I  account  of  what  goes  on  in  the  Inner  World  unthinkable. 

I  Conscious  motives  may  exist,  but  even  so  they  are  unimportant; 

what  decides  the  issues  of  life  is  something  quite  different  and 
I  far  stronger  —  it  is  everything  which  is  symbolized  by  the  Court 
i  «•  the  Castle.  These  forces  elude  our  efforts  to  describe  them; 
j  all  we  can  hope  for  is,  here  and  there,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  psychological  novel,  as  we  know  it,  say,  fix>m  the  time 
I  of  Stendhal  on,  comes  to  an  end  with  Kafka,  and  something 
I  new  looms  there  —  heralding,  perhaps,  a  new  era. 
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But,  important  as  it  is,  the  question  of  motives  is  tied  up  in 
Kafka  with  another  still  more  important  problem.  A  story 
which  permitted  one  interpretation,  and  one  only,  would  be 
what  is  called  an  allegory,  or  a  figurative  story.  There  are 
many  things,  like  Don  Quixote  or  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  for 
example,  which  can  be  understood  in  this  sense;  and  Kafka 
wrote  this  way  too.  The  ‘eleven  sons’  he  speaks  of,  for  example, 
are  simply  eleven  stories  which  he  was  working  on  at  the  time. 
The  Metamorphosis  is  the  same:  what  Kafka  tried  to  convey  in 
this  short  story  is  the  feeling  one  has  at  times  in  one’s  own 
family  of  being  distant  firom  others  —  shut  off  from  them  as 
much  as  if  one  belonged  to  an  altogether  different  species  of 
being,  like  the  insects  — and  of  having  to  hide  one’s  being 
different  as  carefully  as  one  can,  just  as  the  insect  hides  itself 
under  the  sofa. 

But  it  seems  rather  as  if,  with  Kafka’s  great  novels.  The  Trial 
and  The  Castle^  such  a  translation,  such  a  clear-cut  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  possible.  The  different  layers  of  interpretation 
are  finally  lost  in  indefiniteness.  What  is  the  Supreme  Court  in 
that  judiciary  system?  Who  are  the  people  in  charge  of  the 
Castle?  There  is  no  single,  definite,  down-to-earth  answer 
possible.  The  edges  of  Kafka’s  world  are  lost  in  darkness;  or, 
to  put  it  differently,  we  come  up  here  against  the  ineffable. 
Had  Kafka  been  able  to  say  straightforwardly  that  he  wanted 
to  say,  he  would  have  had  no  need  to  write  The  Trial.  As  it  is, 
he  had  no  other  means  of  expressing  himself  than  in  this  dark 
symbolic  way  only. 

Kafka  is  trying  to  express  what,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  is  inexpressible;  and  he  seems  to  do  this  by  speaking  of 
everyday  things  in  a  peculiar  way,  by  accumulating  absurdities, 
and  at  the  same  time  describing  them  in  minute  detail,  until  he 
compels  us  to  seek  out  another  meaning  beyond  the  literal  one. 
But  strangely,  there  is  no  clear-cut  meaning  —  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  interpretation  vanish  into  the  incomprehensible. 
The  absurd,  the  ridiculous  in  his  work  is  a  leitmotiv  to  p>oint 
beyond  what  can  be  said.  By  using  language  in  a  very  particular 
way,  by  constructing  seeming  absurdities,  he  tries,  perhaps  not 
so  much  to  express,  as  to  convey,  to  make  us  divine,  what  it  is 
impossible  to  say  straightforwardly.  Perhaps,  after  all,  that  is 
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the  most  interesting  thing  about  Kafka;  his  attempt  to  say 
something  for  which  we  have  no  proper  language.  This,  I  take 
it,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  him  and  the 
great  masters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Whereas  they  apply 
psychological  categories  such  as  motives,  what  distinguishes 
Kafka  is  the  fact  that  he  no  longer  uses  them,  that  he  can  no 
longer  make  use  of  them.  In  this  sense  Kafka  discontinues  the 
tradition  of  the  psychological  novel.  If,  as  it  has  been  said, 
German  literature  consists  of  a  few  great  exceptions,  Kafka  is 
certainly  one  of  them. 

I  should  perhaps  add  a  last  point.  The  world  of  Kafka  is 
enigmatic,  unaccountable,  unfathomable —just  the  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  pole  to  the  clear  world  envisaged  by  the  rational¬ 
ist  thinkers.  And  yet  we  see  that  the  world  of  a  rationalist  like 
Spinoza  and  the  world  of  Kafka  have  both  of  them  the  character 
of  being  strange,  eerie.  Spinoza  was  a  man  who  was  weighed 
down  by  the  mere  fact  of  there  being  a  world.  This  hangs 
over  him  like  a  dark,  inscrutable  fate  into  which  Reason  cannot 
penetrate.  Now  the  whole  aim  of  his  philosophy  is  to  transform 
this  dark,  inscrutable  fate  into  something  rational,  so  as  to  rid 
himself  of  the  pressure  which  is  weighing  him  down.  So  he  sets 
himself  to  prove  that  the  existence  of  the  world  is  a  logical 
necessity;  and  so  on.  But  the  characteristic  of  being  eerie  had 
transferred  itself  to  Spinoza’s  world  which  is  just  as  lifeless, 
deprived  of  freedom,  constrained  and  unnatimal  as  marionettes, 
which  are  in  fact  another  symbolic  expression  of  that  eeriness. 
(It’s  not  just  an  accident  that  the  rationalistic  period  had  such 
a  predilection  for  automata,  like  marionettes,  etc.,  it  was  its 
particular  form  of  expressing  the  feeling  of  weirdness.) 

The  eerie  often  seems  to  arise  on  the  edge  of  the  field  of  vision 
where  there  is  a  clearly  organized  world  picture.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  everything  outside  the  field  of  vision  of  the  orthodox,  such 
as  the  infidels,  the  Moslems,  or  the  Jews  appeared  uncanny. 
Perhaps  the  Western  powers  now  appear  uncanny  to  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Kafka  has 
nothing  like  a  strictly  organized  picture  of  the  world.  The 
weirdness  of  the  atmosphere  which  strikes  us  so  much  in  his 
novels  clearly  derives  from  the  absence  of  firm  psychological 
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categories.  One  of  the  forms  it  takes  is  the  demonic,  or 
grotesque,  such  as  that  exemplified  by  K.’s  two  assistants  b 
The  Castle,  or  the  two  gentlemen  in  black  who,  grimacing, 
execute  the  man  in  The  Trial.  I  am  not  sure  why  it  b  that 
these  demonic  people  —  who,  in  a  way,  stand,  so  to  sp>eak,  on 
the  edge  of  human  nature  —  are  so  shockingly  clownish?  Nor 
is  it  clear  why  they  always  appear  in  twos,  e.g.,  the  bank  clerks, 
or  in  threes,  but  never  alone.  (One  thinks  of  Rosenkrantz  and 
Guildenstem.)  There  seems  to  be  some  rule  which  demands 
it,  but  I  am  far  from  understanding  what  it  b.  In  Blumfeld,  a 
short  novel  by  Kafka,  the  role  b  even  taken  over  by  two  balk 
which  behave  in  the  same  silly,  ridiculous  and  annoying  way, 
as  if  thb  element  was  not  confined  to  human  beings. 
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I  The  Poetry  of  Edward  Thomas 

H.  COOMBES 

THE  consistent  delicacy  of  the  nature  observation,  which  is  so 
much  more  than  a  merely  visual  Tennysonian  accuracy,  is 
perhaps  the  most  immediately  attractive  element  in  Edward 
Thomas’s  poetry.  In  Birds^  Nests,  where  he  is  glad  at  finding 
in  winter  nests  he  had  missed  in  spring,  he  writes  of  one  deep-hid 
nest: 

Once  a  dormouse  dined  there  on  hazel-nuts. 

And  grass  and  goose-grass  seeds  found  soil  and  grew. 

The  tenderness  of  the  interest  is  felt  particularly,  I  think,  in 
‘found  soil’,  the  kindly  soil  that  had  been  mud  binding  the 
«  grasses  and  straws  of  the  nest  when  it  was  built  in  spring,  and 
now  nourishing  new  grass  and  goose-grass.  And  passages  like 
the  following  have  a  finely  sensuous  quality  in  the  detail  which 

I  is  offered  so  unassumingly: 

When  I  turn  away,  on  its  fine  stalk 
Twilight  has  fined  to  naught,  the  parsley  flower 
Figures,  suspended  still  and  ghostly  white. 

The  past  hovering  as  it  revisits  the  light.  {It  Rains.) 

The  south  wall  warms  me:  November  has  begun. 

Yet  never  shone  the  sun  as  fair  as  now 

While  the  sweet  last-left  damsons  from  the  bough 

With  spangles  of  the  morning’s  storm  drop  down 

Because  the  starling  shakes  it,  whistling  what 

Once  swallows  sang.  ( There's  Nothing  like  the  Sun.) 

Some  of  the  details  have  inner  significance  too.  In  the  first 
passage  the  things  seen  suggest  the  perpetual  mingling  of  the 
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ripened  and  finished  with  the  growing  and  new,  death  and 
birth  in  nature.  The  words  ‘ghostly  white’  are  not  just  a  pic¬ 
torial  or  emotive  cliche  but  have  (in  addition  to  the  sensuous 
value)  a  precise  meaning  in  relation  to  the ‘experience  of  re¬ 
calling  round  which  the  poem  is  built.  And  the  last  words  of 
the  third  passage,  ‘whistling  what  Once  swallows  sang’,  do 
more  than  tell  us  that  one  of  the  starling’s  voices  is  an  imitation 
of  the  swallow’s;  for  besides  holding  a  tinge  of  regret  in  their 
hinting  at  the  passing  of  summer  (embodied  in  the  swallow’s 
song),  they  also  suggest  that  the  starling’s  ‘whistling’  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  manifestation  of  life,  an  expression,  a  voice  of  life.  Similarly 
the  damsons,  though  they  are  the  ‘last-left’  and  though  their 
hold  is  so  frail,  are  ‘sweet’  and  bright  with  ‘spangles  of  the 
morning’s  storm’. 

The  excerpts  of  the  preceding  paragraph  express  in  their 
tone  and  their  substance  some  of  Thomas’s  most  persistent 
themes  and  feelings:  joy  in  the  present,  but  regret  at  transience, 
transience  which  however  he  joyfully  knows  is  also  continuity; 
pleasure  and  pain  in  recalling  the  past;  pleasure  in  the  forms 
and  colours  and  tastes  of  nature,  and  ‘melancholy’  in  the 
thought  of  their  passing.  But  the  melancholy  of  Thomas’s 
poetry  is  something  quite  different  from  that  of  the  romantic 
yeamer;  it  is  subtle  and  elusive,  and  the  word  ‘melancholy’, 
though  used  often  by  the  poet  himself,  only  vaguely  indicates  it 

There  is  no  need  to  invoke  ‘Celtic  temperament’.  There  is 
enough  matter  in  the  poetry  to  give  pause  to  any  thoughtful 
man:  thoughts  of  death,  his  own,  and  that  of  friends,  and  of 
soldiers;  painful  memories  of  past  happiness;  inability  to  foresee 
and  control  the  future;  fear  of  solitude,  and  of  company;  the 
fact  of  transience  and  change  in  men  and  men’s  lives,  in  things; 
failure  to  ‘understand  or  alter  or  prevent’;  inability  to  re-live 
past  happy  hours,  and  to  forget  them;  the  harshness  of  the 
‘real’  (‘But  flint  and  clay  and  childbirth  were  too  real  For  this 
cloud-castle’,  he  says,  writing  of  a  house  on  a  hill  that  he  had 
lived  in);  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  free  choice,  ‘fireedom 
to  wish’;  idealism  disappointed;  the  remoteness  and  elusivencss 
of  beauty,  of  happiness,  of  peace,  as  absolutes;  imperfect  health; 
the  sadness  of  farewells  to  fiiendly  people;  the  ‘dreary-swiff 
aimlessness  of  Time.  But  Thomas  never  uses  an  abstract 
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the  poetry  of  EDWARD  THOMAS  I93 

concept  or  thought  as  a  peg  to  hang  a  poem  on,  and  it  is  in  fact 
rarely  that  any  of  those  listed  above  is  made  the  central  interest 
in  a  poem  by  him.  The  total  experience  in  which  they  find 
mention  is  very  much -more  than  a  matter  of  regrets,  longings, 
despairs.  When  we  give  our  full  attention  to  the  experience  that 
the  poetry  is,  we  cannot  confidently  say  that  Thomas’s  malaise 
is  accounted  for  by  the  pressure  of  those  thoughts  or  concepts. 

That  Thomas  felt  the  burden  of  mental  consciousness  to  be 
heavy  is  unquestionable:  his  references  to  the  ‘simple’  spon¬ 
taneity  of  non-human  creatures  are  sometimes  of  the  half- 
envious  kind;  in  the  thrushes’  ‘proverbs  im translatable’,  he 
hints,  is  something  finer  than  human  wisdom,  and  he  is  explicit 
at  the  end  of  Sedge-Warblers: 

This  was  the  best  of  May  —  the  small  brown  birds 

Wisely  reiterating  endlessly 

What  no  man  learnt  yet,  in  or  out  of  school. 

Thomas’s  response  to  wild  creatures  was  deeply  loving  and 
exquisitely  sensitive,  but  in  the  way  he  expressed  the  attractive¬ 
ness  and  sometimes  the  mystery  of  their  ‘otherness’  he  was 
momentarily  liable  to  betray  some  desire  to  escape  from  the 
complexities  of  human  living.  But  his  final  attitude  is  not 
romantic;  however  great  his  longing  for  a  perfect  ‘home’  where 
he  can  find  his  ‘rest’  in  beauty,  he  never  deceives  himself  by 
excluding  the  painful:  he  values  human  consciousness: 

I  could  not  be  as  the  sun. 

Nor  should  I  be  content  to  be 

As  little  as  the  bird  or  as  mighty  as  the  sun. 

For  the  bird  knows  not  of  the  sun,  * 

And  the  sun  regards  not  the  bird. 

But  I  am  almost  proud  to  love  both  bird  and  sun. 

Though  scarce  this  Spring  could  my  body  leap  four  yards. 

Thomas  was  too  alert  in  senses  and  spirit  to  give  the  desire  for 
‘easy  hours’  an  easy  victory  or  in  fact  any  true  victory  at  all. 
Even  in  that  most  poignant  personal  poem.  Lights  Out  — 
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I  have  come  to  the  borders  of  sleep, 

The  unfathomable  deep 
Forest  where  all  must  lose  i 

Their  way,  however  straight 
Or  winding,  soon  or  late; 

They  cannot  choose. 

The  tall  forest  towers; 

Its  leafy  foliage  lowers 
Ahead,  shelf  above  shelf; 

Its  silence  I  hear  and  obey 
That  I  may  lose  my  way 
And  myself.  — 

even  here,  where  the  surrender  to  the  longing  for  sleep,  that  is 
for  death,  seems  all  but  complete,  the  quietness  of  tone  and 
steady  exactness  of  statement  make  the  poem  anything  but  an 
expression  of  indulgence.  Thomas  was  always  aware  of  his 
tendency  to  desire  to  escape  from  responsibility,  and  was 
always  checking  himself: 


Recall 

Was  vain:  no  more  could  the  restless  brook 
Ever  turn  back  and  climb  the  waterfall 
To  the  lake  that  rests  and  stirs  not  in  its  nook. 

As  in  the  hollow  of  the  collar-bone 

Under  the  mountain’s  head  of  rush  and  stone.  ^ 

Here  the  rhythmical  firmness,  helping  to  convey  the  recognition 
of  a  strengthening  ‘moral’  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  an 
invigorating  bleakness,  carries  a  feeling  the  reverse  of  a  desire 
to  regress  into  a  cosiness.  Not  that  the  ‘mountain’s  head’  itself 
is  characteristically  present  in  Thomas’s  poetry  as  a  life-giving 
force.  Mountains,  sea,  and  sky  do  not  carry  the  power  they  may 
have  in  Wordsworth  or  D.  H.  Lawrence.  They  are  normally 
in  Thomas’s  poetry  a  foil  to  the  lives  of  smaller,  moving  crea¬ 
tures,  including  man. 

Thomas  has  no  creed  to  support  —  or  appear  to  support  - 
him,  and  his  warm  personal  sympathies  come  into  play  in  the 
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!  face  of  the  complete  lack  of  a  sense  of  human  solidarity, 

I  solidarity,  that  is,  as  far  as  any  human  communal  activities 
are  concerned.  The  roads  and  inns  that  he  loves  are  a  challenge 
j-  to  the  ‘forest’  of  death,*  of  ‘unknown  modes  of  being’,  of  the 
I  region  of  non-human  irrational  forces.  In  one  of  his  finest 
j  poems,  The  Other,  which  describes  a  quest  for  his  deepest  self, 

1  he  writes: 

The  forest  ended.  Glad  I  was 
I  To  feel  the  light,  and  hear  the  hum 

I  Of  bees,  and  smell  the  drying  grass 

!  And  the  sweet  mint,  because  I  had  come 

j  To  an  end  of  forest,  and  because 

1  Here  was  both  road  and  inn,  the  sum 

I  Of  what’s  not  forest.  But  ’twas  here 

1  They  asked  me  if  I  did  not  pass 

I  Yesterday  this  way.  ‘Not  you?  Queer.’ 

I  ‘Who  then?  and  slept  here?’  I  felt  fear. 

I  And  the  hopeful  anticipations  formed  because  of  the  escape 
j|  finrn  the  ‘forest’  to  ‘road  and  inn’  are  shown  to  be  unfulfilled, 

I'  and  no  goal  is  reached  in  the  poem;  the  goal  was  an  ‘unseen 
moving’  one,  and  the  poet  travelled  ‘An  eager  but  a  weary  way’. 
And  a  lonely  one.  Having  no  human-social  belief  or  set  of 
I  beliefs,  and  the  ‘dark  gods’  being  anything  but  a  source  of  posi¬ 
tive  power  and  energy  to  him,  he  was,  as  D.  W.  Harding  has 
j  said  (in  Determinations,  ed.  F.  R.  Leavis),  ‘isolated  without  being 
I  self-sufficient’.  Occasionally  we  feel  an  exhilaration  in  his 
1  j  apprehension  of  ‘otherness’ : 

But  the  land  is  wild,  and  there’s  a  spirit  of  wildness 
f  ;j  Much  older,  crying  when  the  stone-curlew  yodels 
;  I  His  sea  and  mountain  cry,  high  up  in  Spring. 

m] 

^  I  But  this  feeling  is  always  momentary  and  is  never  wholly  un- 

-  i  modified.  But,  neither  was  his  sense  of  a  darkness,  of  a  gulf 

beneath  or  beyond  the  appearances  of  things,  ever  completely 

-  i  dominant.  Walking  home  after  the  Christmas  fair  and  market, 
e  be  remembers  the  young  gipsy  and  his  mouth-organ: 
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Not  even  the  kneeling  ox  had  eyes  like  the  Romany. 

That  night  he  peopled  for  me  the  hollow  wooded  land, 
More  dark  and  wild  than  stormiest  heavens,  that  I  searched 
and  scanned 

Like  a  ghost  new-arrived.  The  gradations  of  the  dark 
Were  like  an  underworld  of  death,  but  for  the  spark 
In  the  Gypsy  boy’s  black  eyes  as  he  played  and  stamped  hit 
time, 

‘Over  the  hills  and  far  away,’  and  a  crescent  moon. 

There  is  no  complete  darkness  in  Edward  Thomas’s  poetry;  at 
its  darkest  there  is  some  spark  of  life,  bright  and  new. 

The  very  persistence  of  his  interest  in  his  fear  —  if  that  is  the 
word  —  of  ‘forest’  is  an  expression  of  an  urge  to  live.  As  in 
Conrad,  the  ‘philosophy’  is  anything  but  ‘optimistic’,  but  the 
appreciation  of  living  remains  quick  and  eager;  and  this 
interest  is  given  in  vivid  concrete  terms.  The  barmaid  at  a 
lonely  inn  wishes  that  ‘The  road  was  nearer  and  the  wind 
farther  off’,  and  complains  that 

no  one’s  moved  the  wood  from  off  the  hill 
There  at  the  back,  although  it  makes  a  noise 
When  the  wind  blows;  as  if  a  train  were  running 
The  other  side,  a  train  that  never  stops 
Or  ends.  And  the  linen  crackles  on  the  line 
Like  a  wood  fire  rising, 

but  she  bends  to  her  scrubbing  with  ‘Not  me:  Not  back  to 
Kennington’,  and  her  long  account  of  life  at  the  inn  is  alive 
with  quick  observation  and  vivid  sensuous  images. 

Thomas’s  sense  of  life,  his  feelings  and  thought  about  life, 
have  a  good  deal  in  common  with  those  of  Jefferies  and  of  Sturt 
and  even  of  Lawrence,  but  ultimately  and  taken  altogether  he 
is  different  from  any  of  these.  He  was  not  a  rural  sociologist, 
not  expressly  an  observer  of  rural  tradition  nor  a  critic  of 
civilization.  Certainly  in  his  poetry  details  about  country 
people  and  their  work,  about  farms,  woods,  bams,  orchardi 
and  so  on,  accumulate  to  form  an  impression  of  an  England 
wonderfully  felt  and  known,  but  it  is  not  the  England  we  are 
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I  given,  made  conscious  of,  in  (say)  Hodge  and  his  Masters,  The 
WheelivrighT s  Shop,  The  Rainbow.  This  comparison  —  that  of  a 
poet  with  prose  writers  —  is  given  here  simply  to  help  in  indi¬ 
cating  what  kind  of  a  countryman  and  artist  Thomas  was,  and 
if  we  say  that  his  poetry  is  a  record  of  sensitively  perceived 
oioments  we  are  not  imputing  triviality  to  it:  in  this  record  are 
embodied  a  unique  mind  and  character. 

Thomas  perceived,  understood,  the  things  of  nural  England 
with  an  imaginative  sympathy  which  made  them  a  source  of 
spiritual-sensuous  strength  to  him,  and  so  through  his  art  to  us. 
When  he  contemplates  a  bam,  he  is  acutely  aware  of  what  it 
it,  for  him,  now,  as  it  stands  before  him;  and  while,  in  lines  like 

No  abbey  or  castle  looks  so  old 
As  this  that  Job  Knight  built  in  ’54, 

he  intimates  (so  quietly)  his  awareness  of  the  continuity  and 

I  age  of  tradition,  and  gives  us  a  real  country  name.  Job  Knight, 
that  suggests  both  Bible  and  feudalism,  it  is  not  that  kind  of 
interest  that  he  develops  most.  His  interest  is  not  like  John 
Durbeyfield’s  interest  in  the  tombs  of  the  d’Urbcrvilles.  He 
sees  the  bam  primarily  as  a  place  of  habitation,  a  habitation 
[  shared  by  the  diverse  creatures  which  arc  carrying  on  a  life 
t  older  than  man’s  abbeys  and  castles.  There  arc  rats,  for  the 
j  bam  was  ‘Built  to  keep  com  for  rats  and  men’;  there  arc  ‘fowls 
;  on  the  roof,  pigs  on  the  floor’,  the  roof  where  ‘only  fowls  have 
I  foothold  enough’,  and  where  ‘What  thatch  survives  is  dung  for 
I  the  grass.  The  best  grass  on  the  farm’;  starlings  used  to  nest 
here,  the  starlings  that 

used  to  sit  there  with  bubbling  throats 

I  Making  a  spiky  beard  as  they  chattered 

And  whistl^  and  kissed,  with  heads  in  air, 

but  the  roof  is  now  too  dilapidated  even  for  them,  and  now  ‘It’s 
the  turn  of  lesser  things’.  The  kind  of  quick  observation  (using 
the  word  in  both  its  normal  senses)  in  evidence  here,  springs 
from  a  beautifully  spontaneous  sympathy.  What  he  says  about 
the  life  of  the  creatures  springs  out  of  what  he  secs  now  in  finont 
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of  him.  In  another  poem,  when  he  has  stacked  up  ‘fifty  faggob 
That  once  were  underwood  of  hazel  and  ash  In  Jenny  Pinks's 
Copse’,  he  knows  that 

Next  Spring 

A  blackbird  or  a  robin  will  nest  there. 

Accustomed  to  them,  thinking  they  will  remain 
Whatever  is  for  ever  to  a  bird: 

This  Spring  it  is  too  late;  the  swift  has  come. 

The  kind  of  thinking  that  is  contained  here,  a  reflecting  that 
links  present  and  past  and  future,  spontaneously  associating 
what  is  with  what  has  been  and  what  will  be,  represents  ont 
kind  of  imagination.  It  rises  out  of  a  certainty  of  knowledge 
and  gladness  in  the  knowledge,  out  of  a  profound  sincerity  of 
interest,  profound  in  the  sense  that  it  was  rooted  and  habitual 
in  Thomas’s  character.  And  he  doesn’t  parade  or  proclaim  this 
gift:  he  offers  with  an  easy  quiet  naturalness  his  records  of  the 
kind  of  sympathy  which  he  possessed  and  which  enriched  and 
helped  to  sustain  him. 

^th  his  language  and  the  forms  of  his  verbal  constructiom 
are  free  from  academic  imitadveness.  His  dicdon  is  as  free 
from  poedcalides  as  his  movement  in  its  communicadon  of  the 
play  of  feeling  and  of  the  developing  thought  is  free  from  rigidity. 
There  are  very  few  cliche  in  Thomas’s  poetry;  and  though  he 
has  his  ‘favourite’  common  words  — sweet,  solitary,  happy, 
bitter,  hidden,  once  —  these  are  almost  always  used  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  in  the  whole  poem,  modified  by  and  modifying 
other  elements,  and  not  exploited  for  their  stock  emotional 
value:  the  feelings  and  atdtudes  lying  behind  their  use  arc 
fresh.  When  we  read  of  ‘Old  Jack  Noman  .  .  .  With  a  cowslip 
bunch  in  his  button-hole  And  one  in  his  cap’,  that  ‘He  wai 
welcome  as  the  nightingale’  (the  poem  is  called  May  the  Twenty- 
third),  the  reality  of  the  mood  and  scene  has  been  so  established 
that  what  the  seemingly  trite  simile  says  is  felt  to  be  simply  true: 
Old  Jack  was  as  welcome  to  this  poet  as  that  transcendently 
beautiful  song.  And  his  nighdngales,  despite  the  note  of  longing 
in  his  poetry,  don’t  belong  with  the  attitude  of  ‘The  wrong  of 
unshapely  things  is  a  wrong  too  great  to  be  told’.  He  speaks  of 
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a  ‘Track  that  had  never  had  a  name  For  all  its  thicket  and  the 
nightingales  That  should  have  earned  it’:  there  is  no  poeticality 
about  that  ‘earned’.  His  thrushes  pack  their  unwilling  hoard  of 
song  into  the  last,  suddenly  calm  hour  of  a  tempestuous  and 
wintry  March  day.  An  April  morning  is  ^stirring  and  sweet 
And  warm’.  The  ‘pink  sham  flowers’  of  a  gipsy  are  no  bar  to 
her  ‘grace’  (nor,  incidentally,  are  they  seized  upon  as  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  smart  comment  or  moralizing).  When  an  odd-job 
country  worker  is  met  by  Thomas  on  the  road,  the  ‘brolly’  that 
he  carries  is  not  seen  as  fantastic  or  amusing  or  picturesque;  it 
is  simply  accepted  along  with  the  flag-basket  and  the  old  coat 
as  part  of  this  countryman’s  character  and  life.  Thomas’s 
sincerity,  his  lack  of  condescension  and  his  readiness  to  respond, 
his  openness  to  impressions,  give  his  language  a  certain  breadth 
and  diversity  and  keep  it  from  the  falsities  and  limitations 
imposed  by  ready-made  notions  of  the  ‘poetical’. 

Thomas  was  thirty-nine  when  he  was  killed  at  Arras  in  1917  — 
DOt  young  for  a  f>oet.  And  in  any  case  his  hundred  and  forty 
poems  are  achievement  and  not  promise.  It  is  poetry  that  is 
fresh  and  beautiful  on  the  surface  and  rich  underneath.  It 
shows  us  that 

As  much  as  any  bloom  upon  a  flower 

He  loved  the  dust  on  the  nettles,  never  lost 

Except  to  prove  the  sweetness  of  a  shower. 

He  had  the  eye  to  see  and  the  voice  to  tell  that  bare  elm-tops 
arc  ‘delicate  as  flower  of  grass’.  A  ruined  cottage  told  him  a 
tale  haidly  less  deep  and  moving  than  Margaret’s  told  to 
Wordsworth;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  poet  who  could  say 
better  than  he  what  the  wind  can  mean  when  it  is  heard  sud¬ 
denly  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  house.  The  voice  with  which 
be  spoke  in  his  poetry  has  the  rare  quality  of  being  at  once 
lubtle  and  unassuming.  And  both  from  its  words  and  its  tone 
we  know  that  he  was  sensitively  and  generously  alive.  His  feel¬ 
ing  or  his  knowledge  of  a  silent  emptiness  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill  did  not  impede  his  wondeiiiilly  quick  sympathy  with 
the  things  on  this  side:  he  is  at  the  opposite  pole  to  mockery 
and  bitterness.  Out  of  the  gulf  ‘where  nothing  is  But  what  is 
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not’  he  was  always  glad  to  come  into  the  sensuous  present,  ‘To 
feel  the  light,  und  hear  the  hum  Of  bees,  and  smell  the  drying 
grass  And  the  sweet  mint’;  but  he  never  evaded  the  gulf,  in  hii 
poetry  he  built  no  castles:  for  him  the  earth  was  ‘lovelier  Than 
any  mysteries’.  He  thought  much  about  death,  time,  change, 
transience;  but  his  poetry,  it  is  no  rhetorical  flourish  to  say,  it 
his  triumph  over  his  self-distrust  and  his  suffering.  The  clear 
intelligence  and  the  fineness  of  feeling  make  it  that. 
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Contributions  to  a  Dictionary  of  Critical 
Terms  :  Imagination  and  Fancy 

GEORGE  G.  WATSON 

IN  a  recent  article  {Essays  in  Criticism,  October  1951)  Mrs. 
Barbara  Hardy  has  tried  to  show  us  why  the  distinction 
Coleridge  made  between  imagination  and  fatuy  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  Biographia  Literaria  was  important,  even 
indispensable,  to  Coleridge  himself.  But  there  is  also  a  matter 
of  literary  history  to  be  considered.  Coleridge’s  distinction, 
after  all,  was  something  of  a  popular  success  (though  not  for 
long,  as  we  shall  see),  and  to  understand  why  we  must  look 
at  the  earlier  careers  of  the  two  words  on  which  he  conferred 
honours.  Their  history  may  be  confused,  but  it  is  also  dis¬ 
tinguished.  It  involves  the  names  of  Langland,  Dryden, 
Addison  and  Johnson.  It  explains  how  it  was  that  when 
Coleridge  made  his  distinction  some  people  at  least  thought 
diey  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  And  it  help>s  us  to  decide 
how  far  the  distinction  was  a  revolutionary  one,  and  how  far 
the  man  whom  men  believed  to  have  read  everything  was 
calling  upon  his  authors. 


I 

I  turn  first,  out  of  piety,  to  the  two  articles  in  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary,  and  note  that  for  all  the  useful  mass  of 
evidence  we  have  learnt  to  expect  there  the  real  evolution  of 
the  two  words  is  not  so  much  as  sketched.  The  dictionary 
distinguishes  five  senses  of  imagination,  but  from  the  critic’s  point 
of  view  the  five  amount  to  one:  ‘the  action  of .  .  .  forming  a 
mental  concept  of  what  is  not  actually  present  to  the  senses’  — 
this  is  the  primary,  in  effect  the  only  meaning  of  the  word  in 
English  for  some  five  hundred  years.  The  lover  of  comparisons 
will  instantly  remark  that  with  a  slight  shift  of  emphasis  this 
definition  might  equally  well  be  used  for  memory.  That  is  true. 
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and  in  fact  we  might  keep  memory  in  mind  as  a  kind  of  label,  to 
save  us  the  fuss  of  a  wordy  definition  whenever  we  want  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  primary  sense.  We  have  the  warrant 
of  Hobbes  for  this,  who  called  imagination  and  memory  ‘but  one 
thing  which  for  divers  considerations  hath  divers  names’ 
{Leviathan,  cap.  2).  After  which  little  shuffling  we  may  begin 
with  the  medieval  poets,  who  are  unanimous  on  the  point 
Langland’s  Imaginatif,  it  will  be  remembered  (B.  XII),  is  a 
quieting  figure  who  appears  to  the  poet-dreamer  as  he  is 
watching  the  animals  disporting  themselves  happily;  when  he 
reproaches  Reason  for  governing  all  God’s  creatures  but  man 
it  is  Imaginatif,  the  spirit  of  reflection,  who  reminds  him  that 
God’s  will  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  animals,  in  fact,  are 
before  the  Dreamer’s  eyes,  but  the  will  of  God  and  much  else 
Imaginatif  speaks  of  has  to  be  summoned  to  the  mind  as  not 
actually  present.  Chaucer’s  comic  carpenter  in  the  Miller's 
Tale,  fearfully  anticipating  the  Great  Flood,  is  suffering  from 
this  same  faculty  of  which,  adds  Chaucer,  ‘men  may  dyen’.‘ 
Both  these  instances,  and  all  others  I  have  noticed  before 
Dryden,  have  to  do  with  an  everyday  action  of  the  mind. 
Shakespeare,  it  is  true,  associates  the  word  in  one  famous 
instance  with  the  trade  of  the  poet,*  but  there  is  nothing  in 
Theseus’s  speech  to  suggest  that  this  association  is  intimate  or 
inevitable.  Indeed  Shakespeare’s  words  almost  amount  to  a 
dictionary  definition  of  the  primary  sense:  ‘Imagination  bodies 
forth  The  forms  of  things  unknown’.  If  by  ‘unknown’  we 
understand  ‘not  present  to  any  of  the  five  senses’  we  shall 
hardly  improve  upon  this. 

This  primary  sense  deserves  emphasis,  not  only  because  it  is 
the  unique  sense  of  the  word  in  most  writers  before  Coleridge, 
but  also  because  in  Coleridge  himself,  as  well  as  in  those  who 
came  before  him  and  in  those  who  followed,  the  primary  sense 
remained  embedded,  an  extremely  hard  core  of  simple  meta¬ 
phor,  in  what  comes  to  be  a  most  luxuriant  growth.  We  ignore 
it  at  the  peril  of  clarity  and  good  sense.  Johnson  recognized 
no  other  meaning  for  the  word,  and  it  is  still  the  commonest 
of  all  its  senses  if  we  avoid  the  literary  critics.  It  is  they  who 
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*  Canterbury  Tales  A  3612. 

Mutswnmer  ^fight’s  Dream,  V,  i,  4-17. 
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are  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  it  is  with  the  first  great 
English  critics  that  our  history  of  complications  fittingly  begins. 


Hobbes  had  already  used  imagination,  in  his  Leviathan,  to  help 
explain  his  theory  of  perception,  but  it  was  Dryden  who, 
attracted  by  some  of  his  conclusions,  was  the  first  to  use  the 
word  in  a  sense  specialized  for  the  purpose  of  literary  criticism. 
The  passage  in  which  he  does  so,  from  the  Preface  to  Annus 
Mirabilis,  is  as  follows: 

The  composition  of  all  poems  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  wit; 
and  wit  in  the  poet  ...  is  no  other  than  the  faculty  of 
imagination  in  the  writer,  which,  like  a  nimble  spaniel, 
beats  over  and  ranges  through  the  field  of  memory,  till  it 
springs  the  quarry  it  hunted  after;'  or,  without  metaphor, 
which  searches  over  all  the  memory  for  the  species  or  ideas 
of  those  things  which  it  designs  to  represent.  Wit  written  is 
that  which  is  well  defined,  the  happy  result  of  thought,  or 
product  of  imagination  ...  It  is  some  lively  or  apt  descrip¬ 
tion,  dressed  in  such  colours  of  speech,  that  it  sets  before 
your  eyes  the  absent  object,  as  perfectly,  and  more  delight¬ 
fully  than  nature.  So  then  the  first  happiness  of  the  poet’s 
imagination  is  properly  invention,  or  finding  of  the  thought; 
the  second  is  fancy,  or  the  variation,  driving,  or  moulding 
of  that  thought  as  the  judgment  represents  it  proper  to  the 
subject;  the  third  is  elocution,  or  the  art  of  clothing  and 
adorning  that  thought  so  found  and  varied,  in  apt,  signi¬ 
ficant,  and  sounding  words:  the  quickness  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  seen  in  the  invention,  the  fertility  in  the  fancy,  and 
the  accuracy  in  the  expression.* 

Notice  with  what  boldness  Dryden  has  identified  imagination,  a 
newcomer  in  the  vocabulary  of  criticism,  with  the  most  widely- 
accepted  literary  dogma  of  the  age:  I  mean  the  dogma  that 

‘  Dprden,  as  if  his  debt  to  Hobbes’s  ideas  is  not  obvious  enough,  has  here  lifted 
lamile  from  the  Leviathan:  ‘Sometimes  a  man  knows  a  place  determinate,  within 
ike  compass  whereof  he  is  to  seek;  and  then  his  thoughts  run  over  all  the  parts 
tkereof,  as  a  roaniel  ranges  the  field,  till  he  find  a  scent.’  (Cap.  3.) 

*Esu^s  by  John  Dryden  (ed.  W.  P.  Ker),  vol.  I,  pp.  14-15. 
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poetry  is  a  matter  of  ‘wit’,  good  composition.  This  dogma,  of 
course,  has  no  exceptional  connection  with  what  we  call  ‘the 
eighteenth  century’;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  implicit  everywhere 
in  medieval  and  Tudor  criticism.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Johnson, 
of  Chaucer,  of  Caedmon:  ‘He  aefter  medmiclum  faece  in 
scopgereorde  mid  a  maestan  swetnesse  and  inbryrdnesse 
geglencde’.*  The  words  ‘wit’,  in  this  connection,  may  help 
date  a  passage  —  the  doctrine  itself  never  can.  Dryden  there¬ 
fore  is  conferring  upon  imagination  a  promotion  of  a  supreme 
kind  when  he  writes:  ‘Wit  in  the  poet  ...  is  no  other  than  the 
faculty  of  imagination.’  Twenty  years  later  he  affirmed  his 
faith:  ‘If  Wit  has  truly  been  defined  “a  propriety  of  thoughts 
and  words”,  then  that  definition  will  extend  to  all  sorts  of 
Poetry.’*  And  so  Dryden’s  identification  is  in  itself  momentous 
enough  to  set  imagination  on  a  career  of  fame,  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

But  it  should  not  be  understood  from  this  that  it  was  any 
caprice  of  Dryden  that  gave  the  word  its  new  elevation.  Indeed 
the  whole  passage  makes  nonsense  of  this  view.  It  is  not  as  if 
Dryden  were  lifting  the  word  out  of  a  heap  of  possibles  and 
conferring  upon  it  a  meaning  that  suited  hb  own  needs,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  modem  scientbt.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
using  the  word  in  its  primary  sense  and  claiming  that  thb  sense 
b  in  itself  a  major  part  of  the  creative  process.  Dryden  has 
realized  that  the  poet  in  the  moment  of  creation  must  be  calling 
upon  experience  stored  by  the  memory,  on  the  principle  that 
what  comes  out  must,  in  however  different  a  form,  have  once 
gone  in.  Hobbes  had  cleared  the  ground  for  him:  ‘We  have 
no  imagination,*  he  had  written,  ‘whereof  we  have  not  formerly 
had  sense,  in  whole  or  in  part’  {Leviathan^  cap.  3).  So  Dryden 
justifies  hb  title  to  be  considered  the  first  English  critic  of  great¬ 
ness,  greatness  of  that  kind  that  welcomes  the  unattempted. 
He  b  here  attempting  what  a  medieval  or  Tudor  critic  had 
never  dreamt  of:  he  b  debating,  not  what  a  poet  ought  to  do, 


*  Bede,  Historia  EuUsitutica,  IV,  xxiv. 

*  Essqjrs  by  John  Deyden  (ed.  W.  P.  Ker),  vol.  I,  p.  270:  cf.  p.  igo.  At  the  bad 
of  Dryden’s  mind,  no  doubt,  is  Hobbes’s  old  assertion  that  ‘both  fmuy  and 

are  commonly  comprehend^  under  the  nsune  of  wit’  (in  Human  Nahtrt,  pubbshed 
1650).  The  relation  of  wit  to  our  subject  may  be  studied  in  an  article  entitkd 
fVit,  ‘Mixt  Wit’,  and  the  Btt  in  Amber  by  W.  L.  Ustick  and  H.  H.  Hudson  (Huntmgm 
lAbrary  Bulletin,  No.  8,  1935). 
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but  what  processes  of  the  mind  lie  behind  what  the  poet  does. 
And  he  has  fastened  his  attention  upon  that  most  central  and 
yet  most  elusive  moment  of  poetic  creation  —  the  moment 
when  the  mind  of  the  poet  seizes  upon  the  image  which  con¬ 
tains  for  the  better  part  the  idea  he  must  tell.  If  criticism  rarely 
concerns  itself  with  this  moment  it  is  because  criticism  feels 
itself  helpless  before  it.  It  is  the  moment  when  Shelley  hit  upon 
Prometheus  as  man’s  representative  against  the  Universe,  when 
Goethe  saw  in  the  Faustus-legend  the  symbol  of  what  seemed 
to  him  the  nature  of  human  happiness.  In  such  moments  as 
these  memory  contributes  the  symbol,  the  Prometheus  or  the 
Faust,  and  memory  being  involved  the  process  may  be  called 
imaginative  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word.  ‘Imagination, 
like  a  nimMe  spaniel,  beats  over  and  ranges  through  the  field 
of  memory,  till  it  springs  the  quarry  it  hunted  after.’ 

Here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment,  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
subject,  to  notice  that  many  writers  have  found  in  this  extemd- 
iiation  of  their  deepest  feelings  a  very  act  of  liberation  from 
them.  If  you  are  Shelley  then  man  as  man,  in  relation  to  the 
tyrant,  scarcely  bears  thinking  about;  but  Prometheus  and 
.  Jupiter  do.  And  after  the  process  of  creation  has  been  carried 
I  on  for  some  little  time  the  poet  may  be  able  to  feel  as  calmly 
about  his  subject  (Oppressed  Man)  as  he  has  from  the  beginning 
felt  about  his  symbol  (Prometheus).  This  particularly  insidious 
form  of  corruption  attacks  not  only  the  prophet-poets,  like 
Shelley:  Goethe  once  remarked  upon  it  in  describing  a  time 
m  his  early  life  when  he  felt  himself  under  the  influence  of  a 
daemonic  power.  ‘I  tried  to  save  myself  from  this  fearful  being,’ 
he  writes,  ‘while  as  usual  I  took  refuge  behind  an  image.’^  His 
image  was  Egmont.  I  take  this  remark  to  be  a  later  rationaliza¬ 
tion.  by  the  way  —  there  is  no  need  to  think  of  Goethe  or  any 
other  poet  consciously  escaping  his  private  griefs  through  public 
utterance. 

The  imagination  then,  according  to  Dryden,  turns  hunter 
among  the  stock  of  images  collected  by  the  memory.  Why,’  we 
may  ask,  does  it  himt  at  all?  Why  not  plain  statements  of  plain 
tniths?  Or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  why  not  statements  of 


*‘Ich  suchtc  mich  vor  diesem  furchtbaren  Wesen  eu  retten,  indrm  ich  nach 
■eincr  Gewohnheit  hinter  ein  Bild  flUchtete*  -  Diehtung  unJ  WcJv/mt,  IV,  xx. 
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complicated  truths  made  as  lucid  as  can  be?  The  answer  is  that 
here  too  the  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home.  The 
poet  aims  at  an  object  beyond  lucidity  —  that  of  conviction. 
To  bring  home  his  meaning  he  draws  upon  the  stock  of  images 
common  to  him  and  his  generation,  in  the  hope  that  by  indicat¬ 
ing  resemblances  he  may  clarify  and  give  emphasis.  Spinoza 
in  his  Ethics  speaks  of  the  way  in  which  images  gain  one  from 
another  when  they  are  brought  together  —  he  might  have 
noticed,  if  it  had  not  lain  outside  his  immediate  concern,  that 
it  is  only  image  that  will  act  upon  image.  He  writes: 

Proposition  XIII.  A  mental  image  is  the  more  vivid  in 
proportion  as  it  is  associated  with  a  greater  number  of 
other  images. 

Proof  —  In  proportion  as  an  image  is  associated  with  a 
greater  number  of  other  images  the  more  causes  there  arc 
to  arouse  it  (Bk.  V). 


Ill 

By  now  it  should  be  clear  that  the  promotion  of  imagination 
to  be  a  word  of  weight  and  moment  was  inevitable;  inevitable, 
that  is,  unless  criticism  had  been  content  to  stand  still  at  about 
the  point  reached  by  Sidney  and  Daniel.  Of  course  it  was  not 
Ck>leridge  who  promoted  it.  Coleridge,  in  fact,  inherited  a  very 
long  if  confused  tradition.  But  the  turn  that  the  tradition  takes 
between  Dryden  and  Coleridge  cannot  be  understood  apart 
firom  the  confusion  of  imagination  with  fanejy,  and  this  confusion 
must  first  be  clarified.  It  is  a  cardinal  fact  in  our  understanding 
of  the  problem  that  in  the  beginning  no  essential  difference  in 
meaning  existed  between  the  two  words.  Hobbes,  with  his 
genius  for  dehnidon,  is  admirably  clear  on  this  point:  ‘The 
Ladns  call  [this  faculty]  “imaginadon”,  from  the  image  made 
in  seeing;  and  apply  the  same,  though  improperly,  to  all  the 
other  senses.  But  the  Greeks  call  it  “fancy”,  which  signifies 
“appearance”,  and  is  as  proper  to  one  sense,  as  to  another." 
Even  Coleridge,  the  apostle  ofdisdnctions,  has  to  grant  as  much; 
‘It  is  not,  I  own,  easy  to  conceive  a  more  apposite  transladon  of 

*  Leviathan,  cap.  a. 
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the  Greek  Phantana  than  the  Latin  ImagiruUio  but,’  he  adds  ‘it 
IS  ^ually  true  that  in  aU  societies  th^e  exists  anTnst^c;  of 
growth,  a  certain  coUective.  unconscious  good 
pij^sively  to  desynohymize  those  woiis  origiSy  oftSf 
^e  meaning.  ^  We  may  neglect,  for  the  momentf^e  questi^! 
^grng  p  a  certain  collective,  unconscious  good  sense’  — 

1  Coleridge  has  adnutted  enough  in  admitting  that  the  two  words 
I  J^"«o"Pnally  synonyms.  But  from  the  beginning  which  in 
^  Enghsh  IS  the  late  m^ieval  period,>,.^  was^  fo 
I  the  inferior  senses  of  our  definition  ‘the  action  of  forn^e  a 
mental  concept  of  what  is  not  actually  present  to  the  senis’ 

If  the  concept  so  fomed  were  capricious,  or  mistaken  or  lyine’ 
/ay  was  froin  the  beginning  the  more  likely  word  of  the 
and  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  English  writer  from 
fourteenth  century  to  the  seventeenth  a  use  of  the  word  that  is 

a“we  thS^Ih"^  r  at  the  least  It  is  undei^nd- 

able  that  Je  faculty  of  memory  should  always  have  been 

suspect  ^  highly  fallible,  and/ano'  tended  to  attract  to  itself 
this  suspicion.  It  may  mean  downright  deceit,  as  in^ 

Ac  iapers  &  iangelers  ludas  chylderen, 

Feynen  hem  fantasies,  and  foies  hem  maketh,* 

or  foolishness: 

With  that  this  egle  gan  to  crye. 

Let  be,’  quod  he,  ‘thy  fantasye! 

Wilt  thou  lere  of  sterres  aught?’* 

This  U  a  favourite 

tk  Blrzabethans,  who  frivolously  confused  it  with 

spmt  of  love,  a,  we  may  still  do  in  the  tern  W-lJi'J' 
Spenser  sets  the  tone  in  the  mask  of  Cupid:  ^ 

The  first  was  Fangr,  like  a  louely  boy. 

Of  rare  aspect,  and  beautic  without  peare 

*ffoiu  of  Fame,  991*3. 
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His  garment  neither  was  of  silk  nor  say, 

But  painted  plumes,  in  goodly  order  dight. 

Like  as  the  sunburnt  Indians  do  aray 
Their  tawney  bodies,  in  their  proudest  plight: 

As  those  same  plumes,  so  seemd  he  vaine  and  light, 
That  by  his  gate  might  easily  appeare; 

For  still  he  far’d  as  dauncing  in  delight. 

And  in  his  hand  a  windy  fan  did  beare. 

That  in  the  idle  aire  he  mou’d  still  here  and  there.* 

These  were  the  senses  of fancy  that  Dryden  inherited,  and  it 
was  these  he  had  to  take  into  account  in  the  task  of  fitting  the 
term  into  his  critical  system.  That  he  decided  to  use  the  word 
at  all  is  probably  due  to  his  realization  that  it  shares  its  primary 
sense  with  imagination',  the  one  being  useful,  he  may  have  felt, 
the  other  might  prove  so  too.  What  he  did  was  to  make  fancy 
one  part,  the  second  of  three,  of  creative  imagination.  The 
‘thought’  having  been  hit  upon  by  the  ‘invention’,  next  comes 
‘fancy,  or  the  variation,  driving  or  moulding  of  that  thought 
as  the  judgment  represents  it  proper  to  the  subject’.  Then  comes 
‘elocution’,  the  casting  into  the  form  of  words.  This  inferior 
role  of  fancy  to  the  imagination  has  its  kinship  with  medieval 
and  Tudor  usage,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  ti  an  inferior  role;  it  is 
certain  fact  that  Dryden  is  here  using  the  word  in  a  private, 
original  sense.  Milton  restates  the  traditional  view  of  the  word 
in  a  passage  from  the  epic  which  appeared  in  the  same  year  as 
the  Annus  MirabUis.  Eve’s  dream,  Adam  tells  her,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  be  trusted,  as  in  sleep  the  fancy  is  free  to  imitate  the 
rational  faculty: 

mimic  Fansie  wakes 
To  imitate  her;  but  misjoining  shapes 
Wilde  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams. 

Ill  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late.* 

*  Faerie  Qtieene,  III,  xii,  7-8. 

*  Paradise  Lost,  V,  1 10-3;  somewhere  in  Milton’s  mind  is  the  memory  of  Plato'i 
Republic,  IX,  571:  ‘Desires  . . .  bestir  themselves  in  dreams,  when  the  gentler  part 
of  the  soul  slumbers  and  the  control  of  reason  is  withdrawn;  then  the  wild  beast  in 
us  rages  ...  In  phsmtasy  it  wiU  not  shrink  from  intercourse  with  a  mother  or  any¬ 
one  else.’ 
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There  is  no  replacing  this  use  of  the  word,  and  Dryden’s 
specialized  use  effected  hardly  more  than  the  introduction  of 
the  word  into  the  critic’s  vocabulary.  His  pronouncement  that 
the  fancy  is  one  element  of  the  imagination  has  no  historical 
justification,  and  little  intrinsic  merit.  As  it  happens,  there  is 
no  future  for  it.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Augtistan  critics 
are  using  the  two  terms  promiscuously,  on  the  principle  that  a 
second  barrel  may  be  useful  to  make  up  for  what  one  missed 
with  the  first.  Addison  one  day  decided  the  time  had  come  to 
define  the  two  words  in  his  own  usage,  and  wrote  frankly:  ‘I 
shall  use  the  terms  imagination  and  fanty  promiscuously.’  But 
he  continues  in  an  unusual  strain:  ‘By  the  pleasure  of  the 
Imagination  1  mean  only  such  pleasures  as  arise  originally  from 
Sight’,  and  he  goes  on  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  such  pleasures: 
(i)  pleasure  derived  ‘from  such  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes’, 
and  (ii)  pleasure  derived  ‘from  the  Ideas  of  visible  Objects 
when  the  Objects  are  not  actually  before  our  Eye,  but  called  up 
into  our  Memories,  or  formed  into  agreeable  visions  of  Things 
that  are  either  Absent  or  Fictitious’.* 

This  passage  reveals  two  things:  first,  Addison  (following 
Hobbes)  is  confining  the  sense  of  imagination,  in  a  manner  quite 
contrary  to  English  usage,  to  one  suggested  by  its  Latin 
derivation  —  the  remembrance  of  things  seen.  Addison  debars 

I  the  other  four  senses  of  hearing,  touch,  smell  and  taste,  as  the 
practice  of  Augustan  poets  tended  to  debar  them,  from  the 
sphere  of  the  poet’s  fruitful  experience.  Secondly,  the  passage 
^ows  that  imagination  has  begtm  to  drift  from  the  firm  and 
ancient  anchor  of  its  primary  sense  —  (i)  demonstrates  that.  If 
the  pleasure  we  receive  ‘6x)m  such  objects  as  are  before  our 
eyes’  can  be  called  a  pleasure  of  the  imagination  the  word  is 
sadly  losing  its  edge. 

For  Addison,  then,  and  later  for  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary,  the 
two  words  are  interchangeable,  drawn  level  in  all  but  prestige.* 
Granted  this  is  so,  the  eighteenth  century  must  have  expected  a 
spate  of  re-definitions:  but  it  can  hardly  have  felt  happy  with 

*  SpuUUor,  No.  41 1 . 

*  Even  prestige  may  not  divide  them  when  it  comes  to  the  writing  of  verse  -  in 
hct  famy  is  a  favourite  word  of  very  high  prestige  in  the  poetry  a[  Collins  and 
i  Beattie.  One  only  has  to  try  working  imagmatum  into  a  line  of  formal  verse  to 
1  understand  why. 
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what  it  got.  I  cannot  here  recall  the  confused  history  in  which 
the  names  of  Kames,  Beattie,  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mrs. 
Piozzi  are  all  involved.  The  over-curious  may  seek  it  in  two 
American  articles,  the  first  by  J.  Bullitt  and  W.  J.  Bate  {Modem 
Language  Notes  1945),  the  second  by  E.  R.  Wasserman  (ibid. 
1949).  Be  it  enough  to  state  that  among  them  the  critics  of  the  i 

day  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  re-definition  in  a  happy  1 
throng  where  amateur  jostled  with  amateur  and  each  was  ] 
satisfied  with  his  own.  But  where  usage  finds  no  acceptance  it  \ 
can  hardly  be  considered  usage  at  all,  and  I  cannot  support  the  < 

view  that  there  are  rich  finds  to  be  made  by  tlie  students  (rf  j 

Coleridge’s  distinction  among  the  critics  of  Coleridge’s  youth,  i 
They  were  a  buzz  in  the  air  to  him,  scarcely  more.  In  fact  when  i 
he  first  conceived  his  distinction,  as  he  admitted  later,  he  be-  ( 

lieved  he  was  the  first  Englishman  to  have  done  so  {B.L.,  I,  63).  f 

r 

fi 

IV  ‘1 


Coleridge  begins  by  stating  the  Addisonian  view  of  the  matter, 
the  view  that  the  two  words  are  similar  in  meaning  {B.L.,  1, 61). 
He  goes  on  to  describe  the  history  of  his  own  thinking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  To  begin  with,  it  seems,  he  believed  that  no  Englishman  be¬ 
fore  him  had  ever  made  a  distinction  in  meaning  between  the  two 
terms  (I,  63).  By  the  time  he  came  to  write  the  Biographia  he 
had  changed  his  mind:  ‘The  appropriation  [to  distinct  mean¬ 
ings]  has  already  begun,  and  been  legitimated  in  the  derivative 
adjective:  Milton  had  a  highly  imaginative ,  Cowley  a  very 
fanciful  mind’  (I,  61).  Now  this  is  a  true  statement  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  implies  another  that  is  untrue:  namely,  that  a 
distinction  between  the  two  terms,  if  only  in  prestige,  is  a  late 
eighteenth-century  invention. 

In  fact,  as  we  know,  this  ‘appropriation’  is  ancient,  and  we 
may  safely  dissent  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot’s  view  that  the  above 
passage  implies  ‘a  distinction  between  imagination  and  fang 
which  Coleridge  has  done  no  more  than  impose’.*  At  the  least 
we  may  say  that  any  Englishman  since  the  fourteenth  century 
would  have  understood  the  passage  as  praising  Milton  at 
Cowley’s  expense,  and  would  probably  have  derived  from  it  the 
*  Tht  Uu  of  Poet>y  and  the  Use  of  Criticism  (1933),  p.  29  n. 
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IMAGINATION*  AND  *FANCY* 


impr^ion  that  Cowley’s  poetry,  in  Coleridge’s  view,  was  some- 
how  lacking  in  ‘high  seriousness’.  Which  I  take  to  be  half-wav 
!  or  further,  to  Coleridge’s  meaning. 

But  for  all  this  Coleridge’s  misconception  is  not  fatal  to  his 
I  P»^se  of  defining  a  new  xiistinction,  and  truly  revolutionary 
It  IS.  The  medieval  and  Renaissance  distinction  had  amounted 
to  a  value-judpnent:  the  findings  of  the  imagination  are 
probably  reliable,  those  of  the  fancy  probably  not.  Mr.  I.  A 
Richards  has  noticed  this  distinction  as  fundamental-  ‘One 
deep  opposition  haunts  the  whole  subject:  that  between  a  pro- 
jecdve  outl^k,  which  treats  imagination’s  projects  as  figments 
and  a  realist  outlook,  which  takes  the  imagination  to  be  a 
means  of  apprehending  reality.’^  Coleridge’s  distinction  is 
quite  different:  for  him  both  imagination  and  famy  are  realist 
faculties,  ‘means  of  apprehending  reality’;  but  the  moment 
reality  has  been  apprehended,  according  to  Coleridge,  the  poet 
finds  himself  at  a  point  where  the  road  forks.  One  way,  marked 
Fancy ,  would  have  him  do  no  more  than  assemble  the  bits  of 
apprehended  reality  and  make  a  presentable  whole  of  them-  a 
schoolboy’s  essay  on  ‘How  I  Spent  My  Holidays’,  a  mere 
assemblage  of  data,  might  be  called  ‘fanciful’  in  Coleridge’s 
sense  if  it  qualified  to  be  regarded  as  poetry  at  all.  The  other 
rwd,  ‘Imagination’,  takes  the  poet  by  a  harder  route  to  a 
higher  end.  Now  he  must  take  in  his  hands  the  material  sum¬ 
mon^  up  by  the  memory  (which  may  be  such  diverse  mattere 
M  a  Greek  myth,  the  experiences  of  early  youth,  or  a  reading  of 
Purcfm  his  Pilgrimage),  and  by  dint  of  a  sure  consciousness  of  the 
md  in  view  build  towards  it,  towards  Prometheus  Unbound,  The 
fyelude  or  Kubla  Khan.  Fancy  results  in  an  accumulation 
imagination  in  an  edifice  freshly  realized.*  * 

It  IS  now  possible  to  answer  the  question  proposed  at  the 
(wtset.  Coleridge’s  distinction  was  i^evolutionary  in  this  sense, 
that  imagination  and  fcruy  no  longer  referred  to  the  action  of 


*  Coleridge  on  the  Imagination  (1934),  p.  26. 

the  fancy  is  ‘an  aggregative  and  associative  power’ 
‘counters  to  play  with,  but  fixiUes  and  definites  . . .  ^uaUy 
^  the  ordinary  memory  the  Fancy  must  receive  aU  iu  materials  ready  made 
firo  the  law  of  asstraauon  .  The  imagination  he  calls  ‘a  shaping  and  modifying 
Eion^n  Md  prime  Agent  of  all  human  Potion.  aS^ 

J**'  finite  mmd  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation  in  tSc  infinite  I  am’ 
[Btographia  Literana,  vol.  I,  p.  193  and  p.  202). 
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summoning  up  past  experience  to  the  mind,  but  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  mind  set  about,  for  the  purpose  of  making  poetry, 
to  use  that  experience.  Dryden’s  definition  (to  which  Cole¬ 
ridge  nowhere  refers)  had  so  far  foreshadowed  it;  but  then  it 
had  embodied  the  theory  that  poetry  is  a  matter  of  good  com¬ 
position,  and  was  therefore  no  longer  arguable  in  an  age  which 
had  rejected  this  theory.  In  any  case,  it  had  been  neglected  by 
the  Augustan  critics  themselves.  And  so  if  we  set  aside  Dryden’s 
distinction,  as  we  may  do,  as  an  unfruitful  and  unremembered 
episode  in  a  long  story,  we  may  pronounce  Coleridge’s  as 
revolutionary  in  the  fullest  sense.  But  though  revolutionary  it 
was  indebted  to  tradition  in  the  respect  that  it  embodied 
in  a  novel  form  the  ancient  conviction  that  the  imagin¬ 
ation,  in  some  way  or  another,  is  a  superior  affair  to  the 
fancy. 

Coleridge’s  distinction  was  novel,  arresting,  and  potentially 
useful;  and  yet,  apart  from  Wordsworth’s  arrangement  of  his 
poems  for  the  edition  of  1815,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  theory 
has  left  evidence  of  deeply  engaging  the  minds  of  many  poets  or 
critics.  It  was  too  difficult  in  itself,  and  Coleridge  was  not  the 
man  for  the  task  of  simplifying  the  complex.  He  set  down  what 
he  believed  in  the  language  of  the  ‘infinite  I  am’  and  left  his 
readers  to  flounder.  The  result,  an  unworthy  on^,  is  an 
immense  heightening  in  the  prestige  of  imagination.  It  becomes 
a  bravo-word,  an  indeterminate  shout  of  approbation,  though 
often  with  the  element  of  Coleridge  not  utterly  obscured.  I  am 
convinced,  for  example,  that  Shelley  mastered  Coleridge’s 
definition,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  he  found  it  useful. 
There  is  a  remark  of  his  which  may  once  have  formed  part  of 
the  original  exordium  to  the  Defence  of  Poetry,  which  nuis: 
‘Imagination  [may  be  considered]  as  mind  combining  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  thought  itself.  It  has  been  termed  the  power  of 
association.’ ‘  TTiis  may,  or  may  not,  owe  something  to  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  ‘shaping  power’;  but  on  the  other  hand  Keats’s  letter  to 
Bailey,  of  November  22nd,  1817,  ignores  Coleridge’s  distinction 
and  proposes  the  imagination  as  a  guarantor  of  truth:  ‘What  the 
imagination  seizes  as  Beauty  must  be  truth  —  whether  it 
existed  before  or  not . . .  The  Imagination  may  be  compared  to 
*■  Relics  of  Shelly  (ed.  R.  Garnrtt,  1863),  p.  88. 
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Adam’s  dream  —  he  awoke  and  found  it  truth.’ ^  Here  Keats  is, 
as  it  were,  trying  to  forget  the  primary  sense  of  the  word: 
Vhether  it  [the  object  of  beauty]  existed  before  or  not’;  that  is 
to  say,  the  imagination  does  more  than  summon  up  past 
experience  —  it  creates  new  experience,  something  from  noth¬ 
ing.  And  Blake  affirms  this  in  a  marginal  note  to  his  volume  of 
Wordsworth: 

Imagination  is  the  Divine  Vision  not  of  The  World,  or  of 
Man,  nor  from  Man  as  he  is  a  Natural  Man,  but  only  as  he 
is  a  Spiritual  Man.  Imagination  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Memory.* 

Here  the  primary  sense  is  summarily  rejected,  and  imagina- 
im  is  described  as  a  faculty  whereby  man  as  a  higher  being 
creates  from  his  own  mind  what  has  never  entered  it  as  experi¬ 
ence.  How  this  act  of  creation,  in  the  full  Biblical  sense,  takes 
place  is  nowhere  defined,  and  it  is  this  absence  of  definition 
which  causes  the  decline  to  set  in.  Coleridge’s  distinction  is 
thrown  into  disrepute,  and  as  it  is  sole  possessor  of  the  field 
critics  naturally  begin  to  find  both  imagination  and  fancy  an 
mcumbrance  to  them.  Pater  goes  to  some  trouble,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  essay  on  Wordsworth,  to  sneer  elaborately  at 
Coleridge’s  theory;*  he  is  carefully  dissociating  himself  from  the 
task  of  applying  it  (as  he  is  afraid  his  readers  may  be  expecting 
Irim  to  do)  to  Wordsworth’s  poetry. 


Here,  of  course,  in  the  Victorians’  dilemma,  is  the  essence  of 
our  own.  Today  Coleridge’s  theory  is  a  magnificent  derelict, 
often  studied  and  never  employed;  and  yet  if  imagination  or 
fmy  is  used  by  the  modem  critic  without  special  reference  to 
Coleridge,  what  surety  has  he  that  any  meaning  whatever  will 
be  conveyed?  Two  solutions  are  apparent:  we  might  set  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  distinction  to  working  use  (which  would  call  for  a  much 

*  Letters  (cd.  M.  Buxton  Forman,  3rd  edn.),  pp.  67>8. 

*  Poetry  and  Prose  (cd.  G.  Keynes,  1948),  p.  823. 

*. Appreciations  (Macmillan,  1924),  p.  37. 
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wider  understanding  of  it  than  exists  at  present),  or  we  might 
use  both  words  in  their  primary  sense,  reserving perhaps, 
for  moments  of  irritation  —  a  solution  which  has  the  advantage 
of  being  known  to  have  worked.  But  setting  apart  solutions  d 
any  kind  we  should  at  least  have  clear  in  our  minds  what 
critics  in  the  past  have  intended  in  using  these  words.  We  might 
do  so  by  attempting  a  formula,  though  without  deceiving  our¬ 
selves  that  it  is  likely  to  be  all-inclusive.  It  might  run  as 
follows: 

The  meaning  of  imagination  and  fan(y  depends  upon  its  period, 
there  being  three: 

I.  Fourteenth  century  to  Dryden: 

The  words,  with  no  special  connection  wdth  literary 
criticism,  share  the  one  primary  sense,  being  from  the 
beginning  of  inferior  associations. 

II.  Dryden  to  Coleridge: 

Dryden  introduces  them  into  the  critic’s  vocabulary, 
where  they  maintain  their  primary  sense  with  sfiecial 
application  to  the  problem  of  poetic  creation.  Fancy's 
inferiority  in  prestige  remains,  but  without  emphasis. 

III.  Since  Coleridge: 

Writers  either 

(i)  follow  Coleridge’s  distinction,  which  is  rare,  or 

(ii)  glorify  imagination  (still  at  the  expense  of  fancy)  as  the 
prime  poetic  faculty.  Both  words  tend  to  pass  out  of 
useful  currency. 

We  should  add  that  neither  word  at  any  time  has  been  the 
preserve  of  the  literary  critic,  and  that  outside  criticism  their 
primary  sense  remains  unimpaired. 
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r  The  State  of  Criticism:  Representations 
t  to  Fr.  Martin  Jarrett-Kerr 

I  F.  R.  LEAVIS 

I 

f  I  HAVE  had  occasion  to  remark  elsewhere  that,  as  things  are 
today,  the  critic  who  takes  his  function  seriously  cannot  escape 
being  guilty  of  bad  form.  Perhaps  it  will  be  judged  that  I  am 
illustrating  this  truth  in  commenting  on  Fr.  Martin  Jarrett- 
I  Kerr’s  discussion  of  my  own  criticism.  ‘  When,  after  his 
generously  appraising  observations,  I  take  issue  with  him  I 
shall  seem  to  be  suggesting  that  the  total  estimate  ought  to  have 
:  been  more  flattering,  at  any  rate  to  the  extent  of  being  un¬ 
qualified  with  adverse  or  limiting  judgments.  And  I  do,  in  fact, 
freely  avow  a  certain  impulse  of  self-vindication.  For  —  I  ask 
I  him  to  believe  —  I  hate  ill-will  and  ill-feeling  and  unnecessary 
combativeness,  and  I  would  much  rather  leave  things  that 
demand  contemptuous  treatment,  or  dismissing  judgment, 
alone;  and  I  therefore  very  much  dislike  the  suggestion  that  my 
attitude  is  other.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  at  the  same  time 
point  to  impersonal  considerations;  considerations  that  make  it, 

I  think,  a  duty  to  reply  to  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr. 

It  hadn’t,  then,  occurred  to  me  that  anyone  who  should  read 
my  criticism  would  be  able  to  suppose  my  reprinting  a  docu¬ 
mentary  article  on  the  contemporary  state  of  the  critical  func¬ 
tion  wanton  and  pointless.  Does  Fr.  Jarrettt-Kerr  see  no  point 
m  an  epigraph  I  print  from  Henry  James  at  the  beginning  of 
The  Common  Pursuit?  Can  he  be  so  unaware  of  the  ‘associational 
process’  and  the  part  it  plays  in  contemporary  letters?  He 
would  seem  to  agree  with  me  in  judging  the  ‘currency-values 
rf  metropolitan  literary  society  and  the  associated  University 
milieux’  to  be  not  really  the  ‘distinctions  and  achievements  of 
contemporary  England’  (my  phrases);  why  then  should  he 
think  it  not  a  matter  to  be  taken  seriously  when  the  resources 
*  See  Esst^s  in  Criticism,  vol.  11,  No.  4. 
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and  authority  of  the  British  Council  are  used  to  impose  them  as 
such?  To  me  the  fact  that  he  can  think  so  shows  that  I  have 
certainly  not  insisted  too  much,  and  that  yet  further  insistence 
is  called  for. 

I  find  his  unawareness  the  more  surprising  in  that  he  has 
apparently  read  in  Scrutiny  (vol.  XVIII,  No.  i)  what  he  oddly 
calls  a  ‘series  of  derogatory  comments  on  an  unimpiortant  auto¬ 
biography  by  Mr.  Stephen  Spender’.  I  say  ‘oddly’,  because  in 
that  article  (‘Keynes,  Spender  and  Currency  Values’)  I  relate 
Mr.  Spender’s  book  to  Mr.  Roy  Harrod’s  Life  of  John  Maynard 
Keynes  in  discussing  the  (to  me)  very  important  question  of  how 
the  author  of  the  ‘unimportant  autobiography’  became  an 
established  glory  of  British  letters,  a  poet  and  intellectual, 
qualified  to  be  (what  he  still  is)  a  ‘major  British  Council 
export’  —  and  a  commissioned  authority  on  contemporary 
English  literature.  I  tried  hard  to  make  it  plain  that  my 
‘comments’  were  offered  as  notes  for  a  crucial  chapter  of  the 
history  of  civilization  in  this  country,  and  that  my  focus  wai 
upon  the  significance  of  Keynes.  I  was  aware  of  a  great  deal  of 
supporting  observation  that  had  appeared  over  the  past  two 
decades  in  Scrutiny,  but  I  intended  the  article  to  carry  its  own 
sufficient  force. 

It  so  clearly  did  not,  however,  for  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr,  that  I 
have  once  more  a  jolting  reminder  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
attention  for  the  theme  of  the  article  in  an  age  in  which  insist¬ 
ence  is  necessary.  My  failure  with  so  generously  disposed  a 
critic  —  for  he  just  doesn’t  notice  my  essential  preoccupation  at 
all  —  has.  I’m  afraid,  a  representative  significance.  If  I  have 
failed  with  him  (I  tell  myself),  then  I  must  have  failed  with 
many  others  whose  continued  blankness  before  the  issuei, 
urgent  as  these  are,  I  should  be  equally  reprehensible  to  ao 
quiesce  in.  That  is,  the  appearance  in  Essays  in  Criticism  of  such 
an  essay  must  be  for  me  a  challenge  and  an  occasion  that  1 
earnestly  hope  I  shall  be  permitted  to  take.  For  the  issues,  1 
repeat,  are  of  the  most  urgent  importance  to  all  who  think  that 
literature  and  literary  criticism  matter,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that,  if,  under  the  conditions  of  advantage  offered  by 
such  an  occasion,  what  may  be  so  readily  verified  is  bluntly 
stated,  the  blankness  can  survive. 
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asj  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr,  I  say,  can  without  any  difRcuit  research 
VC  ]  verify  what  I  allege.  The  facts  are  plain  and  are  known  to  all 
tec  I  vvhose  interest  in  literature  has  led  them  to  ask  what  an 
I  adequate  working  of  the  function  of  criticism  would  be  like, 

I  and  then  to  ask  what,  in  actuality,  the  working  of  the  fiincdon 
I  amounts  to  in  this  country  today.  He  might  start  by  inquiring 
ito- 1  why  that  autobiography  which  he  judges  ‘unimportant’  was 
:  in  i  unanimously  acclaimed  —  let  him  consider  the  list  of  reviewers 
ate  I  I  quote  in  the  deprecated  article  —  as  a  major  literary  event 
]  and  a  work  of  fascinating  interest.  He  will  find,  as  he  follows 
‘O'*  the  trail  and  is  led  from  quotation  to  quotation  of  that  kind, 
^  and  notes  the  cross-connexions,  the  reciprocities,  the  recur- 
ual,  rences  and  the  consistencies,  that  he  is  contemplating  a  system 
ocil  of  personal  and  institutional  relations;  a  system  that  takes  in  the 
fary  weeklies,  the  Sunday  papers,  the  British  Council  and  the  B.B.G. 
my  He  will  find  himself  contemplating,  in  short,  a  state  of  affairs 
that  has  resulted  in  so  complete  a  triumph,  in  what  should  be 
'vai  the  field  of  literary  criticism,  of  the  social-personal  values,  that 
al  of  any  other  state  of  affairs  has  been  forgotten, 
two  We  must  despair  of  any  future  for  literature  —  and  of  so  much 
own  else  —  in  this  country  unless  people  like  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  can  be 
brought  to  recognize  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said  —  recognize 
lat  I  it  to  the  extent  of  not  aiding  and  abetting  the  enemies  of  critic- 
tting  ism  as  Fr.  Jarrett-Keir  now  does  (the  more  formidably  because 
nsbt-  he  is  so  far  from  doing  it  in  the  guise  of  a  malicious  depredator) . 
ted  a  For  the  things  in  my  criticism  that  he  shakes  his  head  over, 
on  at  implicitly  endorsing  the  charges  of  ‘bad  manners’  and  ‘bad 
have  form’  and  'mauvais  sujet\  are  the  effort  to  win  that  recognition, 
witk  When  I  have  so  clearly  failed,  what  further  can  I  do?  It  is  in 
ssuei,  the  spirit  of  that  question  —  which  in  a  case  such  as  this  I  must, 
o  ^  it  seems  to  me,  ask  myself  —  that  I  am  writing  now.  And  I  ask 
f  such  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  whether,  after  due  consideration  of  the  readily 
that  1 ;  ascertainable  facts,  he  finds  himself  still  prepared  to  say  that  the 
ues,  I  mtention  of  my  references  to  the  ‘Sunday  reviewers’  and  the 
k  that  ‘higher  reviewing’  is  unjustified,  and  that,  in  the  Sunday 
ble  to  papers  and  the  weeklies  the  function  of  criticism  is  well  served, 
cd  W  It  is  possible  that  he  has  never  bothered  much  about  the 
iluntly  Sunday  papers  and  the  weeklies,  and  possible  that  he  has 
asnimed  that  what  appears  in  the  review-pages  there  cannot 
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have  much  significance  for  anyone  seriously  concerned  about 
literature.  Will  he,  having  (as  he  so  easily  can)  turned  a 
discerning  eye  on  the  actualities,  sdll  say,  with  the  implication 
of  critical  responsibility  evaded,  that,  in  my  use  of  the  phrases 
stigmatized  by  him  as  cliche  and  stock-response,  I  am  using  my 
own  kind  of  blanket-word  to  dismiss  what  I  disapprove?  Will 
he,  when  he  has  the  ‘horrid  fear’  that  I  am  ‘side-stepping  into 
cliche’,  say  just  what  formidable  reality,  what  challenge,  what 
disturbing  truth  he  judges  me  to  be  dodging? 

‘Perhaps  the  best  examples,’  he  says,  ‘of  the  stock-response  in 
Dr.  Leavis  are  to  be  found  at  the  points  where  he  brings  in  the 
word  “academic”.’  He  mentions  some  of  the  points,  and  b 
every  case  mj>  point  —  the  point  of  using  the  word  —  seems  to  me 
both  clear  and  clearly  justifying.  ‘1  am  not  saying’  he  himself 
concedes,  ‘that  there  is  not  justice  in  some  or  most  of  Dr. 
Leavis’s  criticism  of  individual  “academics”  ’;  ‘but’  —  he  goes 
on  —  ‘the  epithet  becomes  too  easily  a  bad  name  to  hang  a 
great  variety  of  mongrels  on.’  Any  epithet  may  become  that; 
but  what  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  exposes  is  a  —  to  me  —  astonishing 
inappreciation  of  facts.  Perhaps  it  is  astonishing  to  me  because 
I  have  spent  many  years  in  a  university  English  School,  doing 
what  I  could  to  promote  a  study  of  literature  that  should  be  a 
discipline  of  intelligence,  fostering  life.  No  one  of  like  experi¬ 
ence  will  question  the  point  of  saying  that  we  have  ‘to  defend 
literature  against  the  academic  mind’.  And,  actually,  when,  as 
quoted  by  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr,  I  say  it,  I  explain  why,  in  terms  of 
a  whole  context  of  preoccupation. 

I  am  conscious,  indeed,  of  having,  with  great  pains,  done  a 
great  deal  of  explaining  that  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr,  through  lack  of 
interest  perhaps,  hasn’t  noticed.  I  will  not  explain  again  what 
I  mean  by  saying  that  ‘what  Bridges  represents  is  essentially  the 
academic  mind’ :  the  whole  essay  —  that  on  the  Letters  of 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  — from  which  my  critic  quotes  that 
judgment  is  devoted,  I  may  fairly  say,  to  bringing  out  its  force. 
As  appears  in  another  of  the  passages  quoted  in  illustration  of 
my  foible,  I  recognize  that  there  are  ‘academic  virtues’;  but  I 
can’t  help  thinking  that  the  given  essay  makes  it  plain  enough 
why  I  judge  that  none  of  the  qualities  associated  with  the 
academic  cultivation  of  letters  tends  to  foster,  or  to  favour,  the 
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spirit  of  that  study  of  literature  which  I  contend  for.  I  could 
understand  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr’s  dismissing  as  ridiculously  san¬ 
guine  my  hope  of  getting  something  better  out  of  academic 
conditions.  But  if  he  really  thinks  that  there  are  not  good 
grounds  for  drawing  general  conclusions  about  the  tendency  of 
such  conditions,  and  that  in  judging  Bridges  to  represent  ‘essen¬ 
tially  the  academic  mind’  I  give  an  unfair  account  of  that 
tendency,  then  I  can  only  say  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he 
has  failed  to  observe,  or  failed  to  appreciate,  the  abundant 
evidence.  The  insistence  on  my  part  that  strikes  him  as  stock- 
response  (or  ‘side-stepping  into  cliche’ )  expresses  my  sense, 
deriving  firom  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  tendency  at  close 
quarters,  that  what  is  so  obvious  may  be  too  easily  acquiesced 
in  —  which  is  at  the  same  time  my  conviction  that  we  must 
Mt  acquiesce  in  it,  it  being  more  impiortant  than  ever  before 
that  places  of  higher  education  should  be  fostering  centres  of 
responsibility,  intelligence  and  courage  for  life. 

When  I  refer  to  Sir  Herbert  Grierson  as  ‘representing  the 
academic  virtues’,  it  is  in  the  course  of  discussing  a  book,  of 
academic  provenance,  of  which  I  judge  the  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristics  to  be  not  the  virtues.  The  point  I  am  implicitly  mak¬ 
ing  is  that  in  our  time  the  tendency  in  question  will  express  it¬ 
self  most  influentially  in  forms  characterized,  not  by  the 
academic  virtues,  but  by  the  show  of  intellectual  adventurous¬ 
ness  —  by  the  show  of  being  something  other  than  that  which 
they  essentially  are.  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  pronounces  the  book  too 
negligible  to  have  been  worth  dealing  with.  In  justifying  my 
different  estimate  I  will  dwell,  not  on  the  fact  that  it  insistently 
attributes  ridiculous  views  about  Milton  to  myself,  and,  so  far 
from  having  been  forgotten,  has,  in  spite  of  my  disclaiming 
those  views,  been  recently  (a  decade  after  its  first  appearance) 
reprinted,  but  on  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  academic  scene 
exhibited  Ijy  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr.  I  wish  he  would  look,  in  Scrutiny 
for  October  1952  (vol.  XIX,  No.  i),  at  the  essay  by  Mr.  John 
Peter  called  Reflections  on  the  Milton  Controvert,  and  then  say 
whether  he  still  thinks  I  judged  wrongly  in  deciding  that  I 
ought  to  notice  what  I  had  rather  not  have  noticed,  and  to  put 
into  further  circulation  what  I  would  rather  have  dropped.  Or 
let  him  consider  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot’s  famous  address  on  Milton  to 
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the  British  Academy,  and  ask  whether  that  tends  at  all  to  endorse 
his  own  judgment  as  to  what,  or  who,  is  negligible.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  specifically  of  the  references,  general  and  particular,  to  the 
‘champions  of  Milton  in  our  time’  who  have  ‘rectified’  the 
‘errors’  with  ‘vigorous  hands’,  and  opposed  the  ‘prejudices’ 
with  ‘commanding  voices’.  And  let  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  remember 
the  acclaim  with  which  Mr.  Eliot’s  address  was  received,  not 
only  in  the  academic  world,  but  in  the  Sunday  papers  (an 
acclaim  the  nature  of  which  would  have  repaid  his  attention). 

But  he  sees  in  my  observation  about  Mr.  Eliot  himself,  in  my 
noting  ‘Eliot’s  acceptance  as  a  safe  academic  classic’,  another 
example  of  the  mere  stock-response.  Yet  surely  that  observa¬ 
tion  has  the  most  undeniable  point?  Or  does  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr 
mean  that  the  point  is  too  undeniable?  —  that  is,  too  obvious  to 
be  worth  making  again?  It  is  characteristic  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs  that  he  may  actually  be  half-implying  that,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  essentially  bears  witness  to  the  way  in  which 
the  obvious  is  so  accepted  as  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  has 
no  significance  —  no  recognized  significance.  I  will,  then,  as 
one  sensitized  to  the  irony  of  history  by  a  past  of  ‘engagement’, 
remind  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  of  what  he  no  doubt  in  a  sense  knows 
already:  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Eliot  was  not  a  safe  academic 
classic.  He  was  far  from  being  a  safe  investment  for  scholarly 
devotion  or  avowed  professional  interest;  today  he  is  institu¬ 
tional,  a  part  of  the  establishment,  and  the  centre  of  an  acade¬ 
mic  industry.  The  attitude  towards  him  of  twenty  years  ago 
exemplifies  the  force  of  saying  that  Bridges,  in  his  response  to 
the  genius  of  Hopkins,  gives  us  the  essential  academic  mind. 
If  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  wants  without  much  labour  of  research  to 
verify  this  account,  let  him  look  up  those  printed  inaugural  and 
foundation  lectures  of  the  early  ’thirties,  lectures  given  by  the 
most  eminent  and  powerful  literary  academics.  He  might  then 
look  for  contrast  at  the  Inaugural  Lecture*  of  the  present  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  a  performance  that  is  so  beautifully 
in  the  tradition,  and,  in  being  so,  registers  the  changed  status  of 
T.  S.  Eliot. 

Isn’t  that  new  status  something  to  welcome?  It  would  be 
that  if  it  meant  a  clear  gain  for  life  and  intelligence,  and  a  new 
‘  TTu  Pott’s  Task,  by  C.  Day  Lewis  (Oxford,  at  the  Qarendon  Press). 
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-SC  disposition  in  the  academic  mind.  But  the  irony  lies  not  in  the 
k-  i  mere  fact  of  a  reversal  of  attitude,  or  even  in  the  manner  of  the 
he  i  change,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  hasn’t  involved  any  real  change  at 
he  !  all:  the  system  has  been  strengthened  by  a  conventional  accept- 
es’  j  ance.  A  flank-rubbing  conventionality  has  brought  itself  up  to 
•er  ;  date,  and  has  reinforced  itself  by  an  association,  illusory  of 
lot  i  course  (even  if  not  rudely  discountenanced  by  the  ix)et  him- 
an  self)  with  the  prestige  and  authority  of  a  radically  innovating 
i).  :  poet.  If  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  wants  to  know  what  I  mean,  let  him 
ny  ^  study  that  Inaugural  Lecture  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
er  i  And  by  now  the  point  has  been  made  that  in  passing  to  the 
a-  ;  considerations  raised  by  his  reaction  to  my  ‘academic’  we  didn’t 
;rr  >  wander  far  from  the  ‘system’  —  the  system  of  institutional  and 
to  social-personal  relations  which,  I  observed,  controls  in  our  time 
ite  the  public  expression,  and  the  currency,  of  literary  opinion.  It 
at  associates,  I  said,  the  weeklies,  the  Sunday  papers,  the  B.B.C. 
ch  and  the  British  Council;  I  might  have  added  —  I  add  now  — 
las  !  ‘and  the  Universities’.  Clearly,  I  mustn’t  proceed  here  to  any 
as  marked  particularity  in  throwing  out  tips.  But  Fr.  Jarrett- 
it’,  Kerr  will  have  no  difficulty  in  picking  up  the  trail,  or  following 

ws  j;  it  through,  if  he  really  wants  to  know  the  truth  about  our 
lie  literary  world.  To  an  American  researcher  (say)  who  was  pro- 
rly  posing  —  it  would  be  a  profitable  subject  —  to  investigate  those 

tu-  aspects  of  British  cultur^  history  to  which  I  have  been  pointing 

le-  I  should  recommend,  as  a  good  start,  a  study  of  a  British 

go  Council  publication  the  nature  of  my  interest  in  which  Fr. 

to  Jarrett-Kerr  has  failed  to  appreciate:  Prose  Literature  since 

tgsg,  which  was  discussed  in  the  article  the  reprinting  of  which 
to  he  deplores. 

nd  These  facts  about  our  contemporary  civilization  are  so  plain 
he  that  no  one  who  is  interested  enough  in  literature  —  and  dis- 
len  I  interested  enough  —  can,  once  adverted,  fail  to  recognize  them, 
ro-  I  That  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  has  failed  may,  I  have  intimated,  be 
illy  I  taken  to  illustrate  a  general  truth:  the  conditions  we  live  among 
lof  j  we  tend  to  take  for  granted,  especially  if  we  have  no  such 
acquaintance  with  different  conditions  as  can  be  a  challenge 
be  I  to  judgment  and  give  us  a  standard.  But  his  failure  is  also 

ew  partly  to  be  explained,  I  think,  by  a  deflecting  preoccupation 

that  attends  on  his  literary  interests.  And  in  this  respect  he 
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exemplifies  an  important  aspect  of  the  contemporary  scene. 
The  deflecting  interest  betrays  itself  with  simple  directness,  if 
without  explicitness,  in  the  reference  to  Mrs.  Anne  Ridler.  I 
myself  have  never  made  any  pronouncement  about  her  work 
(and  I  do  not  see  why  my  having  made  none  should  be  held 
against  me).  When  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  says  there  have  been 
‘grudging  admissions  of  a  minor  talent’  in  her,  I  think  of  a 
notice  of  a  book  of  hers  that  appeared  in  Scrutiny  some  years  ago. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  reviewer  gave  her  very  fair  (even  in¬ 
dulgent)  treatment,  and  I  can  only  conclude  that  Fr.  Jarrett- 
Kerr’s  ‘grudging’  means  that  he  himself  feels  more  enthusiastic 
about  her  and  doesn’t  like  the  reviewer’s  limiting  and  qualifying 
judgments.  But  the  reviewer  presents  a  critical  case  (to  me  a 
convincing  one,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  estimate 
should  be  revised  in  the  author’s  favour);  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr 
merely  asserts  his  own  different  estimate.  He  rebukes  me  for 
sometimes,  in  the  course  of  argument,  throwing  out  a  judgment 
in  passing,  with  the  implication  that  its  justice  is  obvious.  But 
he  himself  again  and  again  dismisses  a  carefully  presented 
critical  case  with  his  own  mere  asserted  disagreement,  of  which 
the  validity  is  assumed.^ 

^  And  it  seems  to  me  that  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  tends  to  arrive  too  easily  at  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  has  grounds  for  making -or  intimating  -  general  criticisms  of 
judicial  weight.  He  says,  for  instance,  ^at  ‘Schweitzer  fin^  himself,  a  slightly 
surprised  figure,  singled  out  for  commendation  beside  Lawrence  in  many  pages  of 
Scrutiny’.  I  myself  remember  to  have  written  once  that  there  were  two  reviews  of 
The  Cocktail  Party  I  should  like  to  see:  one  by  Lawrence  and  one  by  Schweitzer 
(imagined  reviewers  brought  together,  it  should  be  plain,  for  contrast).  I  should 
be  surprised  to  find  that  I  luve  anywhere  else  used  Schweitzer’s  name  -  or  that,  even 
unbra^eted,  it  has  come  up  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  twenty  years  of  Sarutny. 

He  does  give,  when  referring  to  the  ‘frequency  with  which  he  [myself]  admits  to 
approaching  this  or  that  work  “with  apprehension’’  ’,  three  examples.  He  testifies, 
however,  that  ‘the  feeling  is  understandable  in  eaich  context  where  it  occun’. 
The  third,  and  last,  instance  he  gives  comes  from  the  review  of  a  book  on  D.  H. 
Lawrence  by  a  Father  William  Tiverton  -  it  is  the  only  twie  taken  direedy  from 
Scrutv^  (it  comes  from  a  recent  issue);  the  others  come  from  The  Common  Pursuit.  I 
don’t  know  whether  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  has  read  the  book,  together  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot.  If  he  has  he  will  indeed,  I  hope,  have  understood  why 
I  should  ‘view  with  the  gravest  distrust  the  prospect  ot  [Lawrence’s]  being  adopted 
for  expository  appreciation  as  almost  a  Christian  by  writers  whose  religious  com¬ 
plexion  is  congenial  to  Mr.  Eliot’.  Does  he  judge  that  any  critic  he  would  care  to 
think  of  as  writing  on  Lawrence  would  consent  to  appear  with  such  an  introduction 
-  an  introduction  in  which  Mr.  Eliot  gives  no  hint  that,  if  the  time  has  become  ripe 
for  the  recognition  of  Lawrence’s  g^enius,  that  has  been  in  spite  of  all  that  Mr. 
Eliot’s  influence  could  do;  and  an  introduction  in  which,  as  anyone  who  truly 
cares  for  Lawrence’s  reputation  must  see,  the  introducing  is  of  a  correspondingly 
ungenerous,  disingenuous  and  insidious  kind? 
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A  particularly  odd  instance  may  be  seen  in  his  bringing-up  of 
Ruth  Adam’s  Pm  Not  Complaining.  I  say  ‘odd’,  because  I  myself 
have  never  written  about  that  author,  and  I  cannot  see  why, 
even  if  I  agreed  (and  I  don’t)  that  the  review  in  question  was  a 
‘mistaken  tip’,  it  should  be  put  down  against  me,  as  one  of  those 
critical  errors  of  mine  which  are  to  be  weighed  against  Mr. 
Eliot’s.  Actually,  having  refreshed  my  memory  of  that  review, 
I  am  left  wondering  why  the  limited  and  particularized  ‘claim’ 
it  makes  for  Mrs.  Adam’s  novel  —  which  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  him¬ 
self  finds  ‘intelligently  written’  and  which  is  particularly 
rewarding  to  those  concerned  with  primary  education,  and  of 
great  sociological  interest  —  should  strike  him  as  absurd  and 
obviously  indefensible.  If  it  was  wrong  to  pick  out  Pm  Not 
Complaining  from  the  current  output  of  fiction  as  a  notably 
intelligent  and  first-hand  piece  of  work,  and  if  (to  take  another 
case  in  which  the  credit,  or  discredit,  isn’t  mine)  it  was  wrong, 
in  the  1930s,  to  distinguish  L.  H.  Myers  as  being  worth  serious 
attention,  what  novels  or  novelists  of  the  period  since  Law¬ 
rence’s  death  would  be  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr’s  tips? 

Not  the  novels  of  Charles  Williams,  at  any  rate.  He  is 
aplicit  about  that.  Nor  will  he  defend  Williams’s  poetry.  But 
it  is  precisely  the  novels  and  the  poetry  of  Charles  Williams  that 
Bro.  George  Every  exalts  and  offers  his  public  (in  the  first 
place)  of  training-teachers  and  adult-education  students  as 
great  literature.  The  poetry  he  recommends  for  study  as  that 
rfa  creative  genius  who  is  at  least  Eliot’s  peer,  and  the  novels  as 
worthy  and  supremely  edifying  products  of  the  same  genius.  I 
insist  on  these  points  because,  though  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  will  not 
defend  Bro.  Every’s  particular  judgments,  he  is  very  much 
concerned  to  defend  that  author’s  Poetry  and  Personal  Respon- 
ability,  and  to  suggest  that  in  the  whole  it  is  respectable.  In 
&ct,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  oddities  of  his  critical  strictures 
upon  myself  and  Scrutiny  —  and  I  am  not  suggesting  that  I  and 
Scrutiny  should  be  exempt  from  criticism  —  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  that  concern,  the  manifestations  of  which  in  strategy 
and  tactics  he  can  hardly  have  been  altogether  aware  of.  He 
proceeds  with  Poetiy  and  Personal  Responsibility  in  view,  and  he  is 
moved  to  defend  it,  indefensible  as  it  is,  by  the  deflecting  interest 
that  he  shares  with  Bro.  Every  and  with  the  religious  connexion 
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to  whose  acclaim  the  acceptance  of  Mrs.  Anne  Ridler  as  a 
notable  talent  —  so  notable  that  a  delicate  delimination  of  a 
conceded  minor  gift  must  be  dismissed  as  ‘grudging’  —  has 
been  due. 

The  same  deflection  appears  pretty  plainly  in  the  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  (it  seems  to  me)  disingenuous,  kind  of  stand  that 
Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  makes  for  Auden.  I  say  ‘disingenuous’,  be¬ 
cause  I  cannot  believe  that,  if  he  looks  straight  and  honestly  at 
what  he  really  knows,  he  won’t  have  to  recognize  that  Auden 
was,  in  the  early  igsos,  exalted  by  the  controllers  of  fashion  into 
a  major  poet,  not  inferior  in  significant  originality  to  Yeats  and 
Eliot,  and  that  the  assumption  of  such  a  status  still  attends  on 
his  name,  when  this  comes  up,  not  only  in  Mew  Statesman 
reviews,  but  in  essays  by  Anglo-Catholic  critics.  And  if  you 
think  Auden  worth  a  book  by  way  of  Introductory  Essay  —  a  book 
that  doesn’t  offer  to  discuss  him  and  his  rapid  and  sustained 
success  as  portents  of  what  is  happening  to  civilization  in  our 
time  —  then  you  must  be  judged  not  to  have  rejected  that 
assumption,  even  if  you  don’t  state  it  in  so  many  words.  R.  G. 
Cox’s  observations  to  which  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  objects  (footnote, 
p.  365,  Essays  in  Criticism)  seem  to  me  plainly  justified.  If,  as 
Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  says,  the  author  of  the  book  ‘seems  to  be 
continually  avoiding  such  an  assessment’,  that,  I  think,  may  be 
not  unrelated  to  the  fact  that  the  assessment,  though  not 
abandoned,  has  been  in  general  less  confidently  held  of  late. 
And  in  the  recent  observable  manifestations  of  a  loss  of  con¬ 
fidence  it  wouldn’t  be  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  critical 
work  done  in  Scrutiny  had  a  part. 

For  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr’s  references  to  Auden  provide  a  notable 
illustration  of  his  way  of  dismissing  grounded  and  reasoned 
criticism  with  the  bare  assertion  of  hb  own  dissentient  judg¬ 
ment.  Auden  has  been  dealt  with  in  Scrutiny  by  more  than 
half-a-dozen  different  critics,  and  their  reviews,  among  which 
are  some  very  dbdngubhed  pieces  of  critical  writing,  would,  if 
brought  together,  present  an  impressive  example  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  criticbm  performed  in  respect  of  a  representative  con¬ 
temporary  author.  The  Ibt  of  critics  comprises  a  wide  variety 
of  temperament  and  background,  but  their  findings  concur, 
there  b  no  essential  disagreement.  If  the  ‘admission’  of  a 
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‘certain  nimble  talent  in  the  early  Auden’  was  ‘grudging’  (Fr. 
Jarrett-Kerr’s  way  of  saying  that  the  recognition  of  the  ‘nimblc- 
ness’  was  accompanied  by  expressed  apprehensions  and  warn¬ 
ings,  based  on  analysis)  then  the  ‘grudging’  element  in  the 
criticism  was  amply  vindicated  by  Auden’s  later  performances. 
That  this  was  so,  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  himself  admits  in  his  drastic 
qualification  of  the  works  he  ‘admires’: 

This  is  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  embarrassment  of 
those  of  us,  who  admiring  Mr.  Auden’s  genuine  strength 
and  intelligence,  find  it  hard  to  be  patient  when  he  so 
constantly  giggles  at  his  own  seriousness  and  falls  back  on 
clever  patter  when  he  is  afraid  of  appearing  solemn. 

That  ‘embarrassment’  seems  to  me  to  serve  an  unworthy 
tactic:  that  of  disabling  the  unanswered  criticism  by  making  a 
virtue  of  recognizing  its  justice;  for  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  does  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  to  ground  critically  the  assertion  of  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  others  to  discriminate  a  ‘good’  from  the  ‘bad’  they 
analyse  (while  recognizing  a  ‘certain  nimble  talent’).  After 
reading  critics  w'ho  produce  more  evidence  than  he  (who 
produces  none)  of  having  read  the  given  poems  carefully,  he 
says: 

But  that  there  is,  hidden  beneath  the  froth,  genuine 
achievement  in  For  the  Time  Being,  Fforus,  and  even  in  The 
Age  of  Anxiety,  I  don’t  see  how  any  one  who  reads  these 
poems  careftilly  can  deny. 

That  the  presence  of  explicit  religious  themes  in  these  poems 
docs  not  take  the  form  of  ‘genuine  poetic  achievement’  is 
precisely  what  the  critics  so  summarily  dismissed  by  Fr.  Jarrett- 
Kerr  judge.  He  must  forgive  me  if  I  insist  that  the  mere 
presence  in  it  of  attitudes  one  approves  of  doesn’t  justify  one  in 
judging  a  poem  to  be  good;  one  must  go  on  to  examine  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  presence.  But  he  thinks  it  ‘perfectly 
possible  to  detect  in  the  recent  works  of  Edith  Sitwell  a  very 
remarkable  deepening  and  an  increase  of  disciplined  serious¬ 
ness,  without  in  the  least  claiming  her  as  a  great  poet,  or  a 
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great  “Christian”  poet’.  In  spite  of  the  defensive  manoeuvre 
with  which  the  sentence  ends,  is  the  ‘possibility’  to  which  he 
refers  anything  more  than  a  matter  of  the  poetess’s  character¬ 
istic  freedom  with  spiritual  traditions  and  religious  themes  — 
the  way  in  which,  for  instance,  her  voluminous  personal 
emotionalities  play  upon  Christ  and  the  Crucifixion?  These 
works,  I  confess,  have  not  received  detailed  attention  in  Scrutiny: 
for  that  fact  reason  can  be  given.  And  I  will  not  come  closer  to 
them  here:  I  will  leave  my  own  unargued  judgment,  which  may 
be  conveyed  by  the  ejaculation  ‘Disciplined  seriousness!’,  to 
stand  against  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr’s. 

The  nature  of  what  I  have  called  the  deflecting  interest  in  his 
pronouncements  about  creative  writers  and  critics  confesses 
itself  plainly  enough  in  his  feeling  impelled  to  defend  Bro. 
George  Every’s  Poetry  and  Personal  Responsibility y  which  has 
nothing  but  that  kind  of  interest  to  offer,  and  which,  in  its 
actual  discriminating  (‘Christian  discrimination’)  demonstrates 
how  disastrous  the  given  deflection  can  be  —  disastrous  from 
the  literary  point  of  view,  and,  I  would  venture,  from  the 
religious  too.  The  book,  I  have  said,  is  indefensible.  Fr. 
Jarrett-Kerr’s  show  of  defending  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  putting 
something  else  in  its  place,  as  1  have  illustrated  from  his 
actually  deserting,  while  appearing  to  support,  Bro.  Every  in 
the  matter  of  Charles  Williams,  the  great  jxiet  and  novelist  who 
figures  as  the  central  value — the  major  gift  —  of  ‘Christian 
discrimination’.  Take  again  the  suggestion  that  when  Bro. 
Every  tries  to  put  ‘the  Scrutiny  writers’  out  of  court  as  being 
aesthetes  and  intellectuals  his  point  ‘could  be  regarded  as  a 
contemporary  variant  (the  amateur  versus  the  pedant)  of  the 
contrast  between  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  the  Cambridge  pro¬ 
fessionals  (Keynes,  Russell,  etc.)  with  which  Dr.  Leavis  himself 
makes  such  valuable  play’. 

Firstly,  I  have  never  made  play  with  any  contrast  between 
Lawrence  the  amateur  and  ‘the  Cambridge  professionals’.  My 
point  was  rather  that  the  Cambridge  set  exemplified  a  malig¬ 
nant  kind  of  dilettantism;  that  they  made  a  cult  of  triviality  and 
irreverence,  judged  by  Lawrence  (and,  with  my  well-known 
Puritanism,  I  am  sure  he  was  right)  to  be,  not  amusing  or 
intelligent  or  enlightened,  but  deadly.  Their  confidence  he 
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saw  as  inexperience  perpetuating  itself;  their  ‘brilliance’  as  a 
lazy  relapse  upon  mechanisms  —  a  defeat  or  default  of  intellig¬ 
ence.  It  is  he  who  in  the  contrast  is  the  professional;  the  art  for 
the  hazards  of  living  by  which  he  had  thrown  up  his  school¬ 
teaching  was  wholly  at  the  service  of  the  interests  that  were 
engaged  when  he  so  surely  placed  Keynes,  Russell  and  the 
sheltered  ‘civilization’  of  Bloomsbury. 

Secondly,  if  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  reads  Poetry  and  PersoruU  Re¬ 
sponsibility  again  he  will  find  that  Bro.  Every’s  purpose  un¬ 
questionably  is  (and  that  his  public  was,  in  the  first  place,  ‘of 
the  W.E.A.  type’  is  a  very  serious  consideration)  to  discredit 
‘the  Scrutiny  writers’  as  highbrows,  and  to  dismiss  consequently 
as  superfluous  the  critical  qualifications  they  may  be  supposed 
to  insist  on.  His  procedure  is  exemplified  here  (the  sentence  is 
quoted  by  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr):  ‘The  error  of  the  Scrutiny  writers 
was  to  look  for  the  intelligentsia  in  the  same  places  where 
aesthetes  were  recruited  in  the  days  of  the  Yellow  Book  and  the 
Rhymers’  Club.’  I  don’t  know  where  Bro.  Every  supposes  the 
‘aesthetes’  to  have  been  recruited,  but  the  intention  of  the 
reference  to  ‘aesthetes’  and  to  the  Yellow  Book  is  undeniable. 
Actually,  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  foimd  and 
establish  Scrutiny  looked  for  ‘their  intelligentsia’  among  research- 
students,  junior  (and  therefore  poor)  university  teachers, 
schoolmasters  and  adult-education  lecturers;  and  it  would  be 
an  illusion,  I  think,  to  imagine  such  intellectuals  so  sheltered 
from  the  pressures  of  life  as  to  be  peculiarly  prone  to  insulate 
their  intellectual  interests  from  the  world  where  real  things  are 
done  and  real  deebions  made.  And  if  Bro.  Every  supposes  that 
those  actual  founders  were  cushioned  from  hard  facts  and  stem 
realities,  and  privileged  to  cultivate  literature  and  cridcbm  in 
security  and  ease,  then  it  would  be  pleasant  to  know  from  what 
position  of  superior  exposure  he  himself  pronounces. 

Hb  references  to  ‘aesthetes’  and  the  Yellow  Book  are,  I  am 
regretfully  obliged  to  insbt,  wholly  intentional.  They  are  part 
of  the  manoeuvre  to  which  he  unequivocally  commits  himself 
here: 
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The  border  between  literary  criticbm  and  the  evaluation 
of  a  writer’s  ideas  had  been  obscured  by  the  critics  of  the 
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’twenties,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Leavis,  in  the  interests  of 
‘significant  form*.  Now  to  his  great  distress  criticism 
seemed  to  be  becoming  completely  immersed  in  theological 
and  sociological  polemic. 

In  the  review  deprecated  by  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  I  comment: 

The  doctrine  of  ‘significant  form’  maintains  that,  where 
visual  art  is  in  question,  value-judgments,  or  judgments  of 
significance,  that  appeal  to  the  values  and  interests  of 
general  living,  are  irrelevant;  the  experience  of  art  is  sui 
generis  and  unrelated  to  the  rest  of  life,  being  the  concern  of 
an  aesthetic  sense  that  is  insulated  from  the  rest  of  one’s 
organization  . . .  Mr.  Every  imputes  a  literary  transposi¬ 
tion  of  that  doctrine  to  me. 


The  paragraph  of  Bro.  Every’s  that  starts  by  associating  ‘the 
Scrutiny  writers’  with  the  ‘aesthetes’  and  the  Yellow  Book  con¬ 
cludes,  as  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  quotes  it,  with  this  sentence:  ‘The 
minority  who  in  any  age  are  really  responsive  to  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  literature  should  always  include  a  proportion  of  people 
who  are  not  themselves  engaged  in  the  practice  of  literature, 
who  care  for  art  because  it  helps  them  to  make  sense  of  their 
lives.’  What  grounds,  explicit  or  implicit,  can  Bro.  Every  find 
in  my  writings  for  attributing  to  me  some  other,  some  opposed, 
attitude?  And  what  could  it  be  but  Art  for  Art’s  sake?  —  a 
phrase  that  certainly  stands  for  an  attitude,  even  if,  when 
examined,  it  exposes  some  lack  of  meaning?  He  might  have 
found,  I  suggest,  a  statement  of  the  criteria  implicit  in  his  own 
phrase  in  my  defence  of  Arnold’s  ‘criticism  of  life’  —  a  formula¬ 
tion  I  explain  as  addressed  to  an  incipient  climate  of  aesthetic¬ 
ism.  And  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  that  in  dealing  as  he  does 
with  way,  practical  and  theoretical,  of  insisting  that,  if  we 
take  it  seriously,  we  value  and  criticize  literature  as  ‘helping  us 
to  make  sense  of  our  lives’,  he  is  doing  no  more  and  no  less  than 
appealing  to  anti-highbrow  prqudice. 

His  purpose  (though  no  doubt  he  hadn’t  thought  of  putting  it 
so)  is  to  establish  that  one  may  be  a  better  critic  for  not  having  a 
critic’s  qualifications.  He  is  led  to  this  by  the  deflecting  interest 
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It  leads  him  to  feel  that,  when  one  is  faced  with  a  work  that,  by 
overt  theme  and  explicit  attitude,  commends  itself  to  that 
interest,  then  it  is  better  not  to  have  the  critical  scruples  that 
would  lead  one,  nevertheless,  to  judge  the  work  adversely.  One 
is  likely  to  be  a  better  critic,  it  follows,  (we  can  see  it  following), 
for  not  being  a  critic.  And  before  he  knows  what  he  is  doing  he 
is  engaged  in  that  anti-highbrow  manoeuvre:  qualified  critics 
must  somehow  be  discredited  and  put  out  of  court.  The  in¬ 
difference  to  discrimination  that  goes  with  the  kind  of  dis¬ 
crimination  he  is  intent  on  appears  in  his  wholesale  (‘catholic’) 
endorsement  of  contemporary  currency.  Will  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr 
contend  that  there  are  all  these  ‘genuine  minor  talents’;  this  host, 
neglected  or  despised  by  Scrutiny,  but  repaying  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  as  expressing  the  finer  consciousness  of  the  age? 

He  has  intimated  that  he  will  not:  he  has,  with  a  tactful  lack 
of  directness,  declined  to  back  Bro.  Every’s  chief  candidate  for 
major  status,  Charles  Williams.  But  he  nevertheless  intimates, 
with  a  large  indefiniteness  that,  along  with  Auden,  a  whole  lot 
of  ‘minor  achievements’  have  suffered  undeserved  neglect  If 
you  are  made  uneasy  about  the  strictly  critical  claims  of  your 
special  candidate  (and  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr’s  uneasiness  is  appar¬ 
ent),  you  will  naturally  —  if  unconsciously  —  tend  to  seek  cover 
against  the  charge  that  the  special  interest  has  told  unduly:  the 
austerely  intellectual  critic  (who  is  superior  also  to  ‘fun’  and 
‘exuberance’  —  which  don’t,  of  course,  mean  G.  K.  Chesterton) 
is  habitually  and  notoriously,  you  will  point  out,  contemptuous 
of  the  talented  contemporary  writers  ‘to  whom  he  cannot  give 
full  marks’  —  and  many  of  these  (observe!)  are  quite  free  from 
suspicion:  they  haven’t  Auden’s  or  Mrs.  Anne  Ridler’s  or  Miss 
Sitwell’s  special  interest.  It  is  instructive,  and  depressing,  to 
see  how  the  anti-critical  impulsion  generalizes  itself. 

Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  has  not  been  led  as  far  along  the  path  as  the 
critic  he  champions.  And  he  will  perhaps  still  not  be  im¬ 
pressed  when  I  say  that  nevertheless  he  has  been  led  into  his 
embarrassed  loyalty  to  Auden  and  his  lack  of  embarrassment 
about  Miss  Sitwell.  But  I  think  he  may  well  receive  a  shock  if 
he  looks  again  at  Poetiy  and  Personal  Responsibility,  which  he  has 
defended,  and  reflects  that  this  is  where  the  common  special 
interest  that  impelled  the  defence  has  led  Bro.  Every. 
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I  will  bring  the  matter  to  a  more  general  statement;  for  it  re 

seems  to  me  that  general  principle  is  at  issue  —  a  general  truth  pi 

about  the  nature  of  literary  criticism.  In  his  handsomely  ju 

couched  conclusion  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  writes:  ‘Dr.  Lea  vis  is  the  m 

literary  critic  of  a  non-dogmatic  liberal  humanism.’  Perhaps  I  ti 

may  fittingly  comment  on  this  by  quoting  from  myself:  ‘Literary  b 

criticism  must . . .  whatever  it  may  end  in,  be  humanist  in  ci 

approach,  in  so  far  as  it  ir  literary  criticism  and  not  something  a 

else.’  This  comes  from  Education  and  the  University  (p.  19),  ji 

which,  it  seems,  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  has  honoured  me  by  reading.  t) 

I  make  the  point  by  quoting,  because  in  the  context  of  the  a 

quoted  proposition  I  take  pains  to  make  clear  what  I  mean  by  t! 

it  (‘humanist’  is  not  a  term  that  sufficiently  explains  itself).  <i 

Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr,  while  paying  my  essay  on  Four  Quartets  a  high  s 

compliment,  judges  that  it  has  a  ‘not  altogether  suitable  con-  i 

text’  in  Education  and  the  University.  But  it  was  precisely  in  order  1 

to  give  the  full  right  force  to  the  proposition  I  have  just  quoted  s 

that  I  put  the  essay  there  —  an  essay  in  which  I  try  to  counter  1 

what  I  will  for  brevity’s  sake  call  the  doctrinal  (as  dbtinguished  1 
from  the  literary-critical)  approach  to  Mr.  Eliot’s  poetry.  And 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  briefly  from  what  I  say 
about  Four  Quartets: 

That  the  poetry  seems  to  invite  a  given  intellectual  and 
doctrinal  frame  may  seem  to  recommend  it.  But  the  frame 
is  another  thing  (and  the  prose  is  not  the  poetry  —  Eliot 
himself  has  made  some  relevant  observations)  . . .  Eliot  is 
known  as  professing  Anglo-Catholicbm  and  classicism;  but 
hb  poetry  b  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  resource, 
penetration  and  stamina  with  which  it  makes  its  explora¬ 
tions  into  the  concrete  actualities  of  experience  below  the 
conceptual  currency;  into  the  life  that  must  be  the  raison 
d'itre  of  any  frame  —  while  there  b  life  at  all. 

These  sentences,  I  hope,  will  suggest  well  enough  what  I 
mean  by  saying  that  readers  with  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr’s  special 
interest  tend  to  respond  to  ‘invitations’  too  readily  (emotional 
readinesses,  predbposidons  of  sensibility,  will  be  associated  with 
it),  and  to  judge  that  what  recommends  itself  by  inviting  the 
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response  is  good  poetry.  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  taken  to  be 
pronouncing  that  the  ‘special  interest’  can  have  no  place  in  the 
judgment  of  literature.  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  says  (p.  360)  he  thinks 
me  right  to  ‘allow’  my  moral  sense  (involving  ‘moral  assump¬ 
tions’)  to  enter  into  my  ‘literary  judgments’.  My  comment  must 
be  that  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  not  enter  into  them.  And  if  a 
critic’s  religious  interests  are  what  he  consciously  values  them 
as  being  I  cannot  see  how  th^  could  not  enter  into  his  literary 
judgments.  But  their  entering  in  because  they  can’t  not  is  one 
thing;  to  be,  in  the  field  of  literary  criticism,  led  by  them  as, 
apart  from,  and  uncontrolled  by,  the  full  responsive  sensibility 
that  is  awakened  (if  at  all)  by  the  sj>ecific  concrete  object  and 
directed  disinterestedly  towards  that,  they  prompt  and  in- 
dnuate  and  pretend  to  judge,  is  another.  The  judgments  they 
result  in  cannot  be  good  as  literary  criticism,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  indulgence  —  the  refusal  of  discipline,  test  and 
self-questioning  —  such  judgments  represent  can  truly  serve 
any  real  spiritual  interests  they  may  be  supposed  to  speak  for. 
Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  implicitly  assents  to  the  general  point  in  being, 
as  he  shows  himself  to  be,  interested  in  literary  criticism.  And 
if,  by  way  of  particular  illustration,  I  say  that  when  Graham 
Greene  is  acclaimed  as  a  great,  or  good.  Catholic  novelist  the 
acclaimers  do  the  reverse  of  furthering  any  spiritual  cause  they 
may  intend  to  serve  he  will  perhaps  agree  at  once.  Let  me  remind 
him  that  the  religious-literary  connexion  to  which  Bro.  Every 
belongs  made  a  strong  drive  some  few  years  ago  at  establishing 
Charlotte  Yonge  as  a  classical  Christian  novelist,  distinguished 
from  the  point  of  view  of  creative  art,  and  spiritually  edifying. 
On  being  sharply  challenged  (in  Scrutiny  —  see  vol.  XII,  No.  2), 
the  drive  was  abandoned.  The  challenge,  effectual  enough  in 
formulation  to  be  found  unanswerable,  came  from  literary 
criticism  —  from  ‘humanist’  or  ‘liberal’  literary  criticism; 
Hterary  criticism,  that  is,  plain  and  disinterested.  I  do  not  know 
where  else  it  could  have  come  from. 

Literary  criticism,  then,  has  —  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  agrees  —  an 
important  function.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  anyone 
who  does  with  conviction  agree  should,  having  looked  round, 
fail  to  see  how  nearly  in  our  time,  the  function  has  been 
extinguished,  and  what  forces  are  arrayed  against  any  serious 
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attempt  to  make  it  efTecdve  again.  He  will  find,  if  he  cares 
enough  about  the  issues  to  wish  to  know  the  truth,  that  the 
account  I  have  given  is  wholly  justified.  And  realizing  this,  he 
will  understand  me  when  I  say  that  he  should  surely  make  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  not,  at  least,  to  aid  and  abet  the  enemy.  1 
know,  let  me  add,  that  some  of  the  indignation  caused  by  the 
offences  of  which  a  serious  critic  must,  in  our  time,  be  guilty,  is 
genuine.  But  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr  will  recognize  that  what  he  had 
supposed  to  have  been  done  lightly  or  with  wanton  offensive¬ 
ness  has  been  done  unwillingly  and  from  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  And  he  will  perceive  that,  unless  that  kind  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  in  respect  of  that  kind  of  offending,  can  be  got  pretty 
widely  from  those  not  incapable  of  it,  there  can  be  no  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  the  critical  function  —  there  will  be  no  effective  public, 
a  condition  that  has  more  than  one  relevant  aspect.  It  is  not 
merely  that  a  critic’s  work  must  appear  pretty  pointless  when  it 
has  no  effect;  it  cannot  really  be  done  at  all  except  as  a  collab¬ 
orative  affair,  involving  the  existence  of  an  interested  and 
responsible  public,  capable  of  bringing  the  kind  of  collabora¬ 
tion  represented  by  an  actively  intelligent  response. 

The  assumption  that  there  is  such  a  public  is  necessary  to  all 
critical  thinking;  all  criticism  aims  at  justifying  it.  In  so  far  as 
it  does  justify  it,  criticism  has  a  creative  aspect.  The  more 
conscious  a  critic  is  that  the  assumption  is  ill-founded,  the  more 
conscious  will  he  be  of  the  need  to  evoke  (or  ‘create’)  a  public  — 
to  provoke,  challenge  and  persuade  one  into  existence.  It  is 
only  in  an  adverted  and  responsive  public  that  ‘standards’  can 
be  ‘there’  to  be  appealed  to;  the  appeal  is  an  evoking  and  a 
challenge  (critical  judgment  having  the  form:  ‘This  is  so,  is  it 
not?’).  On  the  other  hand,  the  raison  d'itre  of  the  system  to 
which  I  have  referred  is  to  ensure  the  kudos  of  literary  distinc¬ 
tion  (not  to  speak  of  the  profits)  against  standards  —  against 
that  dangerous  exposure.  That  is  why  a  critic  today  who  takes 
seriously  the  problem  of  restoring  the  function  he  serves  — a 
function  that  depends  on  so  much  more  than  can  be  achieved 
by  his  own  efforts  —  must  be  ‘impossible’,  ‘puritanic’,  an 
apparent  enemy  of  social  amenity:  there  is  certainly  a  social 
c^e  that  he  must  defy  and  to  the  best  of  his  powers  discredit 
I  look,  however,  for  moral  support  from  Fr.  Jairett-Kerr  —  am 
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I  naive  in  suggesting  that  his  ‘special  interest’  should  at  least 
ensure  that?  —  when,  by  way  of  nerving  myself  for  work  that 
seems  to  require  some  faith,  and  a  will  to  face  impleasantness 
on  the  score  of  one’s  lack  of  social  civilization,  I  reflect:  ‘But 
there  is  a  more  important  society.’ 
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FR.  MARTIN  JARRETT-KERR  is  now  in  South  Africa  and 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  transmit  a  copy  of  Dr.  Leavis’s  ^ 
‘Representations’  to  him  before  this  number  goes  to  press.  His  |  jj 
rejoinder,  if  he  decides  to  make  one,  will  have  to  be  deferred 
imtil  the  July  number  of  Essays  in  Criticism.  I  am  sorry  about  • 
this.  Unlike  Dr.  Leavis  I  had  been  both  surprised  and  im-  ^ 
pressed  by  the  minuteness  of  the  critical  deflection  that  Fr.  !  ^ 
j  Jarrett-Kerr’s  Anglo-Catholicism  seemed  to  impose.  His  ^ 

essay,  like  Fr.  ‘William  Tiverton’s’  book  on  D.  H.  Lawrence  ^ 
(an  admirable  introductory  primer),  appeared  to  me  a  welcome  ^ 
indication  that  doctrinal  differences  need  not  now  stand  in  | 
the  way  of  a  literary  consensus  gentium.  I  am  still  not  certain  that  , 
I  was  wrong.  On  the  status  of  Auden  at  any  rate  I  am  im- 
penitently  on  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr’s  side.  Auden’s  verse  is  a  topic, 
however,  to  which  Essays  in  Criticism  hopes  to  return  in  the 
fairly  near  future. 

It  is  not  often,  as  we  work  our  way  through  the  research 
journals,  that  we  are  rewarded  with  an  article  that  is  really  well 
written.  There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  we  should  be.  It  is  | 
for  new  facts  and  the  reinterpretation  of  old  facts  that  we  go  to 
these  journals,  and  not  for  style  or  wit.  But  occasionally,  by 
by  some  happy  accident,  style  and  wit  are  superadded.  Such 
a  literary  oasis  is  ‘  “Yes:  in  the  sea  of  life’’  ’  by  Kathleen 
Tillotson  in  last  October’s  Review  of  English  Studies  (pp.  346-64) 

—  a  quite  brilliantly  presented  investigation  of  the  phrasal 
echoes  in  Arnold’s  Marguerite  poem  ‘Isolation’.  But  the  article 
also  raises  a  problem  of  method.  Put  in  its  simplest  terms  the  I 
problem  is  the  degree  to  which  a  literary  commentator  can 
afford  to  be  divorced  from  the  literary  critic.  Mrs.  Tillotson, 
for  example,  never  quite  asks  herself  if  this  poem  of  Arnold’s 
is  a  good  one  or  not.  What  she  does  is  to  ask  whether  reputable 
critics  have  considered  it  good.  As  she  is  able  to  produce 
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eulogistic  comments  by  Swinburne  and  Saintsbury,  the  poem’s 
classic  status  is  taken  for  granted  throughout  her  article. 

But  suppose  Swinburne  apd  Saintsbury  were  wrong?  If,  as  is 
surely  the  case,  Arnold’s  poem  is  only  saved  from  banality  by 
its  last  line  (‘The  unplumb’d,  salt,  estranging  sea’),  what  then? 
Even  literary  echoes  are  not  entirely  passive  and  neutral.  In  a 
good  poem  they  may  be  evidence  of  the  author’s  synthesizing 
energy;  in  a  bad  poem  the  same  echoes  will  be  simple  plagiar¬ 
isms.  The  irony  of  Mrs.  Tillotson’s  article  is  that  it  kills  Arnold’s 
poem  by  its  kindness.  Instead  of  benefiting  by  the  comparisons 
its  echoes  challenge  —  Lucretius,  Horace,  Collins,  Coleridge, 
Carlyle  and  Thackeray  all  come  into  the  story  —  the  poem 
disintegrates  under  their  impact.  The  clumsiness  and  conven¬ 
tionality  of  the  writing  become  embarrassingly  obvious.  With 
the  fierce  light  of  Mrs.  Tillotson’s  parallels  playing  on  it 
Arnold’s  allegory  ends  up  by  looking  more  than  a  httle  silly  (as 
his  blands  represent  human  individuals  he  has  to  allow  them  a 
mating  season  when  ‘marge’  yearns  for  ‘marge’!).  And  the 
poem’s  central  ambiguity  (is  it  or  isn’t  it  a  good  thing  to  be 
enisled  in  the  sea  of  life?)  turns  out.  I’m  afraid,  to  be  sheer  dis¬ 
honesty.  Arnold  wanted  Marguerite  to  think  he  disliked  being 
an  insulated  individual,  but  the  imagery  makes  it  perfectly 
dear,  once  you  start  looking  at  it,  that  he  secredy  preferred 
such  a  condition. 

And  the  moral?  It  is,  I  suppose,  that  a  poem  cannot  in  fact 
be  discussed  on  any  level  —  above  the  bibliographical  at  any 
rate  —  unless  it  has  first  been  read  critically.  Other  people’s 
criticism  won’t  do  instead. 

F.  W.  B. 
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The  new  Crown  Octavo  ^  ! 

EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY  ^ 

is  inaugurated  with  two  new  volumes:  Caesar’s  ITar 
Commentaries  and  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde  (6j.  ea.), 
and  reissues  of  8  volumes:  The  Decameront  tmabridged, 

2  vols.,  Bunyan’s  Grace  Aboundingy  etc.  (6r.  ea.);  Sophocles’ 
Dramasy  Cicero’s  Officesy  etc.,  The  Minor  Poets  the  17th 
Centuryy  and  Ben  Jonson’s  Complete  Playsy  2  vols.,  (7r.  ea.).  j 

On  23  April  come  two  more  new  volumes:  Steele’s 
Tatler  and  Homer’s  Odyssey  in  a  new  translation  (6s.  ea.), 
reissues  of  Horace’s  Complete  Works,  Malory’s  Le  Morte  i 
ly Arthur,  2  vols.,  and  Lodte’s  Treatises  on  Civil  Government, 

(6s.  ea.);  Dostoevsky’s  The  Idiot,  and  Shakespeare’s 
Complete  Works,  3  vols.,  (7i.  ea.). 

In  May  follow  crown  8vo  reissues  of  Swift’s  A  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  etc.,  Aristotle’s  Poetia,  including  a  digest  of  Rhetoric, 
Demetrius  on  Style,  etc.,  and  the  Anthology  of  English 
Prose  (hr.  ea.);  Priestley’s  Angel  Pavement,  Didkens’s  Little 
Dorrit,  and  Our  Mutual  Friend,  each  800  pages,  (75.  ea.). 

In  Jtme  crown  8vo  reissues  of  Trollope’s  The  Warden, 
Chesterton’s  Stories,  Esst^s,  and  Poems  (6s.  ea.);  Dickens’s 
David  Copperfield,  850  pages,  and  Macaulay’s  History 
of  England  complete,  2,450  pages  in  4  vols.,  (7s.  ea.).  ^ 

And  at  5/-  each  1 

there  are  available  nearly  600  volumes  in 

the  familiar  smaller  format  (the  widest  ; 

range  of  great  literature  published) 
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